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7 MAJORITY of the institutions for the deaf issippi and especially by the girls who have always had their 
Jin the South were established before the Club named after him. 

| Civil War—a fact worthy of commendation, The records show that John H. Gazly, a deaf man, was the 
) showing the States were alive to the nec-_ first principal, and Mr. Bliss, also a deaf man, was the first 


pei} cessity of providing means for the education _ teacher. 


of their deaf children. 


It is recorded that on January 


G. McNut sent message to the 
legislature mentioning the neces- 
sity of the State making provision 
for the education of the children 
of silence. Statistics at that time 
proved there were 69 “free white 
persons deaf and blind.” It was, 
however, not till February 7, 1854, 
that a resolution offered by Col. 
Erasmus R. Burt, a member of the 
House of Representatives and, 
father of the Mississippi Institution 
for the education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, -was adopted, asking that 
provisions be made in the use of 
the deaf. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion which changed the resolution 
to a bill and reported it for the 
establishment of the institution for 
the education of the deaf children 
in the commonwealth of Mississippi. 
(Mark the words—for the edu- 
cation of the deaf children. Our 
solons didn’t have the idea of pro- 
viding an asylum for them.) ‘The 
bill was passed and signed a few 
minutes before the adjournment of 
the legislature by Governor James 
Whitfield, making March Ist, 1854, 
the birthday of the School. 


During the progress of the strife between the North and the 


5th, 1841, Governor A. South “the iron heel of war was on the neck of this child of 


the State, and she lay trampled in 
the dust.” Jackson, the capital of 
the State, was in the path of the 
marching armies and the _ hill 
where the School is located has 
been styled Battle Hill where 
many a skirmish took place. ‘The 
buildings were burned and the 
helpless children were left, it 
seemed, to the doom of darkness 
and ignorance. 

It was not till 1869, five years 
after the terrible strife, that the 
legislature made provisions for 
the reorganization and rebuilding 
of the institution. Property in a 
fashionable section of Jackson 
was bought for $26,000 and suit- 
able structures were erected. 
These were the home of many a 
generation of deaf people till the 
demon fire laid low all the 
buildings in 1901. ‘Temporary 
cottages were erected to house 
the 100 odd children till plans 
for the erection of permanent 
quarters could be carried out. 
WIRT A. SCOTT, M.A., With the hearty co-operation of 

Superintendent Governor James K. Vardaman 
and an_ enthusiastic Board of 
Trustees the present imposing main building was erected in 


At the breaking out the Civil War, Col. Burt raised a com- 1905 on the original location—Battle Hill—during the super-. 
pany and tendered his services to the Confederate government. intendency of Dr. John R. Dobyns. It may be of interest to, 
For his gallant conduct he was soon promoted to a colonelcy, know that much of the architecture was adopted from the- 
only to lay down his life in 1862 at the battle of Leesburg. The plans of that well known deaf leader, Mr. Olof Hanson, of 
memory of Col. Burt is always honored by the deaf of Miss- Seattle, Washington. 
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THE MUSEUM-—MISSISSIPPI 


The Mississippi School is one of the very few South- 
ern Schools to have had the honor of entertaining a 
large body of workers among the deaf. In April, 1886, 
the Sixth Conference of Principals and Superintendents 
was held here, which became an important part of the 
history of this institution. There were present at this 
Conference representatives from twenty-four States and 
two Provinces of Canada. This Conference was signal- 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


ized as the “Gallaudet Conference,” in which was cele- 
brated the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the founder of the education 
of the deaf in America. 

Just as the deaf were beginning to take pride in the 
completion of the new structure, in 1916, just after the 
close of school for the summer vacation, a cyclone struck 
the wing devoted to the girls’ dormitory and classrooms 
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MAIN ENTRANCE—HALL AND ROTUNDA 


and almost completely demolished it. Other damages 
were accomplished necessitating an expenditure of about 
$100,000 for repairs and rebuilding. The structure was 
put back in its original shape but a handsome tile roof 
took the place of the slate and reinforced concrete galler- 
ies supplanted the wooden ones. | 

During the superintendency of Dr. Dobyns, the institut- 
ion came into possession of a legacy of $5,000 which was 
ieft by will by Col. James D. Furlong of New York, at 
one time a citizen of Mississippi, but, going to the Empire 
State, he made his fortune. In memory of Col. Furlong 
the money was used to install a sanitary kitchen, said 
to be the finest in any institution in the country, and the 
pride of every silent Mississippian. 

The Mississippi. School is on the list of “Approved 
Schools” at Gallaudet College, and has to its credit not 
a few who have graduated from the college with honor 
to themselves and the school. The State is one of the 
few that has made yearly provision for the support ot 
students going to Washington to attend Gallaudet. 

The School has been fortunate in having had but ten 
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PUPILS WHO TOOK PART IN THE ACROSTIC. 


individuals to fill the office of Superintendent since it 
was founded in 1854, and all these people have been. men 
who had had experience in teaching the deaf before 
assuming the superintendency. The present Superintend- 
ent is Prof.-Wirt A. Scott, M. A., a native Mississippian, 
a graduate of the University of Mississippi, a Fellow of 
the first Normal Class at Gallaudet College in the fall 
of 1891, for years a teacher in the Texas School and later 
on principal of the Oklahoma School. Since coming here 
he has been ambitious to put the Mississippi School upon 
a firm footing by surrounding himself with a capable 
corps of teachers and officers. Through the generosity 
of an enlightened legislature and with the aid of a capable 


“Board of Trustees, Mr. Seott has been able to make great 


advance in the improvement of the Industrial Depart- 
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THE DINING ROOM 


ment.. The cabinet shop, long closed, has been re-opened 
with a capable young deaf foreman. A shoeshop with 
modern machinery has just been installed. The printing 
office has been equipped with brand new body and job 


PUPILS WHO TOOK PART IN “FOREST DRILL” 
type. As soon as he can secure the wherewithal the 
domestic science department will be re-established and 
the entire plumbing system will be overhauled. And, 
yielding to the wishes of the members of the Mississippi 
Association of the Deaf, a department of agriculture may 
be inaugurated. The school is the owner of a fine herd of 
Jersey cattle which may be the nucleus of this important 
branch to be taught the boys, who should naturally take 
great interest in it, their State being agricultural. 

During the past summer quite a bit of interior painting 
and refinishing of floors was done. A new waterline was 
laid to the negro building, and some extensive improve- 
ments are now being made on that building, not the least 
of which is a heating plant to take the place of the stoves 
heretofore used. A cow barn is another improvement 
which will soon be underway. 
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THE ARGONAUT 


By J. W. HOWSON 


T IS said that any man can do what he resolutely 
starts out to accomplish. No handicap deters 
the determined man. Indeed, it is claimed that 
C ~ handicaps do but spur on individual efforts. 
OPS In such a case they are an asset. All the handi- 
caps which have been crowded into the young life of Harold 
A. McNeilly, of Reno, Nevada, may be so regarded for he has 
turned the obstacles in his path into stepping stones to success. 

Mr. McNeilly was born December 18, 1891, so he is still in 
his twenties. Becoming deaf from 


that he will add not only to the richness of his life but to the 
reputation and uplift of the deaf. Such men as he are an 
honor to the class they repr sent whatever that may be. 


At the California school for the deaf the edict has gone forth 
that henceforth finger spelling or speech instead of signs, shall 
wherever possible be the established mode of communication 
between the teachers and officers and the pupils. This is in 
accord with the trend of the times. It is recognized that in 

order to acquire a correct command 


brain fever at seven, he entered the 
California school for the deaf at 
the late age of eleven, graduating 
therefrom when eighteen. The 
death of his father when Harold 
was 12 years of age, left the boy 
to earn his own living as well as to 
provide for his widowed mother 
and sisters. To accomplish this 
end, he worked as a cowboy on the 
Nevada plains and engaged in gen- 
eral hard labor. All this did not 
check his desire for more educa- 
tion, but rather increased it. He 
spent two years in the University 
of Nevada, attending commercial 
‘Classes in the mornings and work- 
ing in the University library and 
office during the afternoons. 

At the age of twenty Mr. Mc- 
Neilly secured a position with 
the Reno National Bank of Reno, 
Nevada. During the eight years 
that he has been connected with 


of the English language, the latter 
must be made the habitual method 
of communication. Only by its 
actual use may any language be 
acquired. Grammatical practice 
and the stilted building up of 
sentences usually result in a gram- 
matical and stilted use of English 
without any of the free and easy- 
flow of words, so pleasing to the 
normal person. The use of signs 
as a conventional mode of commu- 
nication has always been in prac- 
tice in the California school and 
many of the graduates of the 
school, who were born deaf or 
became deaf at an early age, have 
fluent command of English. Of 
course they must have come in 
steady contact with English some- 
how and it is evident that the pres- 
ent generation is less resourceful 
in this respect than the pupils of 
she 4 past decades. It has long been the 
sk Weed boast of the California school that 


the bank, he has worked his way 
up to the position of general book- 
keeper. He has charge of the 
‘stock-room and does all the buy- 
ing and paying of bills. Under 
his supervision all letters that adjust the differences on the 
books between the Reno National Bank and all other banks 
are written. In addition to his work in connection with the 
bank Mr. McNeilly has found time to engage in lateral pursuits, 
notably that of auditing the accounts of one of Reno’s leading 
hotels. All these have added to his experience and increased his 
knowledge, yet as_ he says, he often wishes that he was back 
cattle-punching, even though it does mean fifteen hours in the 
saddle and getting up at 1 A.M. on a winter morning. 


Mr. MecNeilly’s resourceful nature was well demonstrated 
when he was held up one evening on his return from the 
bank. Though there were two foot-pads in the attacking party, 
he put up a desperate fight, finally escaping with a bullet wound 
in his arm. He has not associated extensively with the deaf, 
preferring hearing companions, through whom he has seen the 
better social life of Reno. Mr. McNeilly has however taken 
to himself a deaf wife, one of the Berkeley school’s recent gra- 
duates, a charming girl, who was Miss Iva Loorz of Lovelock, 
Nevada. Here’s hoping that, even though they reside in Reno, 
they live up to the name of the former place, and judging from 
what we know of the pair, we have no reason to doubt it. It’s 
only the stranger that gives to Reno the latter’s unsavory repu- 
tation. 


Mr. MeNeilly’s career is an example of pluck and grit against 


obstacles and impediments. He has hewed close to the line, 
straight and true, and with the years to come we may expect 


HAROLD A. McNEILLY 
Cowboy and Banker 


its graduates continue to improve 
after leaving its portals, and many 
who left school with only a medi- 
ocre command of language, will be 
found years after using the mother tongue as if to the manor 
born. 


For some years there has been a paucity of club-life among 
the deaf in San Francisco, except for the social life among the 
Frats and several private organizations. This has now in a 
measure been relieved by the formation of the San Francisco 
Association of the Deaf. This: Association which has been in 
an embyronic state for years finally blossomed forth on Novem- 
ber 13th, when its initial meeting was held. Thirty-nine charter 
members signed the roll. In three weeks this was increased 
to 52 members. The officers of the Association are: C. F. Tay- 
lor, President; Charles Le Clerg, Vice-President, and Isadore 
Selig, Secretary-Treasurer. The object of the Association is 
to raise a fund to provide a home for the meznbers and to pro- 
mote the social life of the latter and their friends. At present 
its meeting place is in the palatial Native Sons’ Building, 
where it alternates with San Francisco Division No. 53 of 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 


The newly formed Berkeley Division of the Fraternal Society 
held its first social on Saturday evening, November 27th. The 
Division meets in comfortable quarters in the Berkeley Native 
Sons’ Building. The social was not only an enjoyable affair 
but added considerably to the finances of the Division. A 
large crowd was in attendance and this was all the more 
noticeable in view of the fact that the San Francisco Associa- 
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plays, hearing boys seem superior. geval 
This is well demonstrated in that | 
innovation of modern football, the 
forward pass. Before the advent of 
the forward pass, our school teams 
were often  well-nigh invincible. 
There was a time in California when 


tion of the Deaf was holding a 
meeting at the same time across the 
bay. This was probably the first 
time that two quasi-public organiza- 
tions have seen fit to hold confliction 
dates within the bay region. The 
rule in the past has been to alternate 


in Nevada, in some places. Has Mr. MeNeilly just been married? 
Vell, ask him. 


The plain of Nevada is one of the most Pine trees grow 


elevated table lands in the: comntry. The They add a sombre touch to all that they 


Ce ee nt ye 


sang iroid air of Mr. McNeilly doesn’t 

depicit the struggle which man must 
manifest to obtain a living from it. 

on dates. The recent increase in ferry rates from ten to eigh- 

teen cents has served to deter many people from crossing the 

bay, so that conflicting dates can no longer be looked upon in 


the sense of competition. 


The joys of school-life, which fall to the lot of deaf boys, 
have no better exemplification than that found in the realm of 
sport. The two major sports enjoyed by Institution boys are 
baseball and football. Some mighty good baseball teams are 
turned out, but it is in football that deaf boys excel. ‘The 
reason is not hard to find. Football is a game demanding 
splendid physical condition, to acquire which hearing youths 
generally have to go into some form of training. This is not 
necessary for our boys in state schools as the very life they are 
leading is in itself a mode of training and keeping fit. Foot- 
ball is also a game which can best be learned by keeping all 
the players close together. Here again our residential schools 
have the advantage. The children are all living together in 
one big family and the team can be assembled at a moment's 
notice. For this reason, deaf boys excel in mass play, in team 
work and in hard, rough straight football. In individual work, 
in plays demanding quick action suited to the moment and shift 


Happy California Institute boys. Members of the football team 
setting out for a contest in one of the interior towns of the State. 


may reach. 


American football went into the discard and Rugby was substi- 
tuted. Now Rugby is more or less of an individual game in 
which most of the plays cannot be predetermined. It is not 
so well suited to a team of deaf boys as the American game. 
Consequently when Rugby was taken up by the boys at the 
state school in Berkeley, they failed to maintain the prestige 
which they had acquired while playing the American brand of 
football. During the last few vears the American game has 
returned to favor on the Coast and the football team of the 
California Institution is again drawing attention to itself. 
Having won a majority of the season’s contests, with various 
high schools, it wound up its schedule with a victory over the 
alumni ot the school. The alumni themselves look back upon 
their football days, to the games upon the home grounds and 
the little journeys for contests in other towns, as amongst the 
happiest occasions in their lives. 


“I’m thinking of visiting the penitentiary. Have vou 
ever been through it?” 

“Once.” 

“How long did it take you?” 

_ “Ten years.” 


It is better to desire than to enjoy, to love than to be 
loved.—Hazlitt. 


The Califorina School Team after a hard game 
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HOW THEY PLAY FOOTBALL IN CALIFORNIA ACCORDING TO A CARTOONIST’S CONCEPTION 


PUBLIC OPINION 


By DR. JAMES H. CLOUD 


YPOGRAPHICALLY, mechanically, materially 
and editorially the December issue of The Nad, 
containing the Proceedings of the Thirteenth 
Convention of the National Association of the 
Deaf held at Detroit last August, is the best of 
tae Assoviauon’s entire series. The proceedings of no other 
convention have been issued with such promptness. It is the 
third successive time that the proceedings have been issued 
under the direction of the present Secretary, Mr. A. L. Roberts, 
and experience counts. 

The membership roll of the Detroit convention, the honor roll 
of the American deaf, contains the names and addresses of 
2589 members. This represents a gain of at least 104 per 
cent over the preceding convention held at Hartford. The 
enrollment at Hartford was 1269 or 1320 less than at Detroit. 
The enrollment at San Francisco, the second preceding conven- 
tion, was 1490 or 221 more than at Hartford and 1099 less than 
at Detroit. 

In an editorial in the Alabama Messenger, Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Farlane the retiring treasurer, says: | 


That the Detroit Convention was the biggest ever of its kind is shown 
by the final accounting made by the retiring treasurer, which indicates 
that the receipts of the N. A. D. at Detroit were about three times as 
large as they were at Hartford. This does not mean that the atten- 
-dance at the Detroit gathering was three times as great as at the pre- 
vious meeting—far from it—but simply that the financial end of the 
N. A. D. machine was going about three times as hard at Detroit as it 
“ever was run before. 


Having a complete set of N. A. D. proceedings before us 


it is interesting to note the development of the Association 
during the forty years of its existence. 
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The proceedings of the Colorado Springs Convention were 
not published until about two years after adjournment, during 
which time 153 new names were added to the membership roll 
bringing the final total up to 617. 

The unveiling of the Gallaudet statue group at Washington, 
and the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, attracted many, but 
as no special efforts were made to enroll all present the active 
membership in these conventions as compared with the general 
attendance was relatively small. At the St. Louis Convention 
membership in the Association was made a requisite prelimin- 
ary to participation in the royal series of social features ar- 
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ranged for convention week,—an advantageous precedent fol- 
lowed at subsequent conventions. 

With the passing of the 1000 membership mark it is. interest- 
ing to note the standing by states having a membership of 50 
and over. 

At San Francisco: California 371, Ohio 222, Michigan 92, 
New York 86, Pennsylvania 85, Washington 68, Minnesota 59. 
At Hartford: Massachusetts 136, Michigan 123, Ohio 105, Cali- 
fornia 103, New York 86, Pennsylvania 74, Connecticut 65. 
At Detroit: Michigan 675, New York 320, Ohio 285, Massachu- 
setts 130, Pennsylvania 108, California 96, Illinois 94, New 
Jersey 94, Canada 85, Georgia 69, Minnesota 65, Connecticut 
58, Kansas 51, Missouri 50. 

In 1917 Canada, often as not without any representation 
whatever in the N. A. D, made its record enrollment of eight. 
At Detroit its representation leaped to 85 nearly all of whom 
were in attendance. The attractions of Detroit, its accessibility, 
and proximity to the Canadian border, doubtless facilitated the 
welcome invasion from the north. ‘The problems of the deaf 
of Canada and those of the United States are practically identi- 
cal. A closer working union between the National organiza- 
tions of the two countries is desirable and probable. A Com- 
mittee on Foreign Co-Operation, with Mr. E. A. Hodgson as 
chairman, was appointed at Detroit to devise some feasible 
working plan of co-operation. ‘There has been a gratifying 
growth of N. A. D. membership in the South. In 1917, Georgia 
‘was credited with only one member. Now it has at least 
69, with more in sight, due chiefly to the efhcient work of the 
state organizer, Mrs. C. L. Jackson, of Atlanta. Michigan, 
of which Mr. J. M. Stewart is state organizer, seems to have 
made its membership in the N. A. D. almost unanimous. 

It will be observed that membership in the N. A. D. is not 
so much a matter of population as it is the public spiritedness 
of deaf citizens and the efficiency of state organizers. Much 
depends upon the state organizers whose primary duty is to 
arouse public spirit and enroll new members. When a state 
organizer goes to sleep on the job, as is too frequently the case, 
his lack of interest or efficiency is faithfully reflected in the 
membership from his state. 

Ohio is the only state that has had a membership of over 
100 at the last four conventions of the N. A. D. Ohio member- 
ship at Cleveland was 191, at San Francisco 222, at Hartford 
105 and at Detroit 285. ‘The good showing of the state in re- 
cent years is the result of excellent organization and co-op- 
eration under the wise direction of Miss Cloa G. Lamson, 
second vice-president and state organizer. 

The New York membership, now exceeded only by that of 
Michigan, is almost entirely from Greater New York and 
reflects great credit upon the hustling qualities of the resident 
organizer Mr. Marcus L. Kenner who, by the way, is a com- 
partively recent addition to the N. A. D. 

Under the efficient leadership of Mr. George S. Porter the 
New Jersey Association has become 100 per cent N. A. D.—in 
other words a N. A. D. Branch. New Jersey has the distinction 
of being the first state association to become a N. A. D Branch. 
Other State Associations which have become officially affiliated 
with the N. A. D. as Branches, or otherwise, are those of Geor- 
gia, California, Illinois and Indiana. In addition there are 
local Branches at Akron, Columbus, Detroit, Flint, Greater New 
York, Piqua, Pittsburgh, San Jose, Trenton and Duluth. 

Thus in recent years the trend has been towards a larger 
and more permanent membership, a closer afhliation and co- 
operation locally, sectionally and nationally. All this is as 
it should be and encouraging. It presages the time when 
the Association will be able to send the general public to school 
for an extension, extensive and intensive course of Education 
“as to the deaf.” 

Many of the readers of THE SILENT Worker are already 
members of the N. A. D. But this most excellent magazine has 
a subscription list much larger than the present enrollment 
of the Association, consequently many of its readers are not 
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Nads. Quite a few of them may not know that they are elig- 
ible to membership. Everyone whether deaf or not is eligible 
and ail are invited to join. Hearing people interested in the 
welfare of the deaf may become associate members by paying 
one dollar the first year and fifty cents annually thereafter, or 
by paying ten dollars at one time for life membership. Per- 
tinent to this subject is the following statement taken from page 
111 of the Detroit Proceedings: 

TEN DOLLARS AND LIFE MEMBERSHIP 

THE DETROIT CONVENTION fixed the LIFE 
BERSHIP FEE at TEN DOLLARS. 

THIS IS CONSIDERED reasonable for LIFE MEMBER- 
SHIP in the N. A. D., a fee within the reach of everyone who 
has the interests of the ASSOCIATION, the DEAF of AMER- 
ICA and the WORLD at heart. 

YOUR TEN DOLLARS will be well invested. 
do GOOD in a GOOD CAUSE. 

THE ENDOWMENT FUND of the N. A. D. is now well 
started towards the goal set for it. We want FIFTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS in the FUND, as our first objective, and 
when that is reached, ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS will be our next aim. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF wishes 
to see the GENERAL PUBLIC thoroughly understand and 
appreciate the VALUE of the deaf to society, to eradicate the 
MISTAKEN IDEA that they are a liability instead of an as- 
set; it wishes to see that the deaf children in our schools are 
educated along RATIONAL LINES and not made the objects 


MEM- 


They will 


' of EXPERIMENTS and the PLAYTHINGS of CHARLAT- 


ANS; it wishes to improve in every possible way the INTEL- 
LECTUAL, PROFESSIONAL, and INDUSTRIAL STATUS of 
the deaf of this and other countries; and in general to JEAL- 
OUSLY SAFEGUARD the best interests of the deaf as a whole. 
YOUR CO-OPERATION IS NEEDED. By becoming a LIFE 
MEMBER you relieve the ASSOCIATION and YOURSELF of 
the trouble entailed in collecting small annual dues, lessen the 
overhead expenses of the ASSOCIATION, give it a STABLE. 
and PERMANENT membership, and leave the officials free to 
develope and carry out projects for the betterment of the deaf. 
BECOME A LIFE MEMBER. Join the rapidly growing 
list of IMMORTALS who have in this manner shown their 
faith in the N. A. D. Send in your TEN DOLLARS to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, N. A. D., Kendall Green, Washin- 
ton, D. C., and after you are properly recorded as a LIFE 
MEMBER the money will be deposited in the ENDOWMENT 
FUND. | 


. ACT NOW 

The N. A. D. is incorporated and may legally receive be- 
quests. Unless otherwise specified bequests would go into the 
endowment fund. Money derived from regular and associate 
annual memberships goes to defray the current expenses of the 
Association. The Association issues an official bulletin, The 
Nad, which is sent free to all members. There are several 
committees and Bureaus, constantly at work, and the expenses of 
the executive officials to provide for,—hence the ever increasing 
need of funds in order that the Association may function pro- 
perly. Among the major objectives of the Association it is 
The Organization that works for a square deal for all the 
Deaf: 

In the matter of employment 

In the application of liability, compensation and traffic laws 
In State and National Labor Bureaus 
In the Civil Service 
In the classification of schools 
In methods of instruction 

The Organization that stands for the general welfare of the 
Deaf: 

For educational improvement, development and extension 

For intellectual, professional and industrial advancement 
For the education of the public as to deaf— 
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For the suppression of impostors and fakers 
For the endowment fund of the Association 
For a memorial to De L’Epee 

The Executive Board hopes soon to be called upon to decide 
where the next convention, due in 1923, is to be held. The 
sooner this matter is decided the more time will there be for 
boosting the meeting and for local preparations. The early 
Start given the Detroit convention resulted in a record atten- 
dance which, under favorable conditions, the next convention 
may be able to surpass. Up to the time we last glanced at the 
clock Mr. Frank W. Booth, superintendent of the Nebraska 
School and Editor of the School paper issued there, had not 
quoted the following statement by Dr. J. W. Jones, Superinten- 

dent of the Ohio School and printed in the Chronicle: 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


The new management of the Virginia school has announced 
its intention to eliminate signs from the school rooms and from 
outside the school rooms as far as possible. This is a very 
natural thing for a new management to do. It sees confusion 
in the language of the pupils, looks about to see what the 
cause is and finds the sign language often in the reverse order 
to the English, with much of the real English omitted, and so 
it says, “Ah, there.’’ ‘Then follows the new rule. 

We have been through that experience in days that are pass- 
ed and gone as a great many other schools have. How well 
we remember the great address made before the Ogden con- 
vention by Mr. Laurens Walker on prohibiting signs in the 
school room. He tried hard to be so very fair and to em- 
phasize “in the school room,”’ “in the school room,’ “in the 


‘school room.” He wanted to be clearly understood. But we 


‘well remember also how much trouble, for a short time, that 
resolution caused the young, ambitious, and able educator of the 
South Carolina school. 

The Virginia school like all other congregate schools will 
learn that it has undertaken almost an impossible task. The 
deaf learn to sign so easily, understand them so well, and 
use them with so much pleasure that it takes an iron will 
to deprive them of the signs even for the sake of good English 
after they have once learned them. 

But the Ohio school did not give up the struggle for better 
English. After long consideration it concluded that deaf chil- 


dren could improve their English if they could be taught to read 


and prevailed upon to associate their reading with more and 


still more use of language. ‘Therefore we established a large 


supplementary reading library, purchased books in groups of 
ten to eighteen so that all the pupils in one class could read 
the same books under the supervision and instruction of the 
teacher and we set apart the evening for reading in the place 
of lesson study. We have adhered to this plan vigorously for 
a number of years and have noted a great improvement in the 
language of the children, in their knowledge of things and in 
their interest in knowing more and still more of things that 
may be found in all kind of reading. 


Superintendent Jones is one of the most level headed friends 


the deaf have today. 

The characterizing of the sign. language as a “weed lan- 
guage” by Mr. Booth elicted the following sensible comment 
from Editor Hodgson in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal: 


To make a deliberate stab at the deaf and their cherished 
language of signs under the pretense of enunciating a pedago- 
gical principle, does not render Mr. Booth’s position unassail- 
able. His offensive language cannot be candied over by mis- 
applied allusions to the science of education. Far better it 
would be to heed the words of Holy Writ: “Thou shalt not 
curse the deaf nor put a stumbling block in the way of the 
blind.” 7 

And in regard to the sign language, it is absurd and un- 
thinkable that the deaf should favor anything detrimental to 
the best interests of their class. 

The clamor at the previous convention of teachers was: 
“Not more speech, but better speech.” Unless this desideratum 
has been secured, it should have had the right of way at 
Philadelphia as “unfinished business.” 

We have had in this country over half a century of intense 
effort along pure oral lines. Putting aside those who had 
learned to speak before becoming deaf, where are its “brilliant 
examples?” Examples of the success of the Combined System 
are prominent in every community, and their knowledge of the 
English language and ability to express their ideas clearly and 
fluently are well established facts. 

The oralists are adepts at finding excuses for failures, one of 


which is lack of “oral atmosphere,’’ when the real trouble pro- 


bably is too much oral atmosphere. It is an injustice to com- : 


pel teachers to attempt impossibilities by the oral method with 
that portion of deaf children whose educational progress would 
be made more certain if other methods were adopted. 


The following resolutions from the, Canadian touch upon 
a matter vital to the interests and happiness of the deaf. They 
reflect the same sober judgment of by far the greater number 
of educated deaf citizens in every civilized land: 


At the convention of the Ontario Association of the Deaf, 


the report of the Committee on Resolutions, all of which was 
adopted, was as follows:— 


WHEREAS, The signs language is a most beautiful language 
of priceless value to the Deaf; 


Resolved, That any policy of education which tends to im- 
pair or destroy or restrict the use of this beautiful language is 
opposed to the best interests of the deaf. 


Resolved, That we call upon schools for the deaf not only 
to preserve but to improve on this sign language and to give 
systematic instruction in the proper and correct use there of. 


While we fully recognize and appreciate the value of speech 
to the deaf, we also recognize the difficulty and even the im- 
possibility of acquiring it by many of the deaf. 


Resolved, That we favor the best oral instruction for those 
deaf who can profit by it. 


Resolved, That where the attempt to acquire speech results 
in the sacritice of mental development, we favor the employment 
of such methods as will secure the highest and broadest mental 
development. 

This is what the Combined System aims to do and therefore 
we endorse the Combined System. 


WHEREAS, Speech reading is practicable only for individual 
conversation and does not enable the deaf to understand ser- 
mons, lectures, debates, and the like; 

WHEREAS, The sign-language offers the only practicable 
and satisfactory means by which the deaf may understand ser- 
mons and lectures, participate in debate and discussion, and en- 
joy mental recreation and culture: 

Resolved, ‘That it is the sense of the Convention that all the 
deaf, including those taught by the oral method, should have 
the privilege of using the sign-language while at school. 


The subjoined clipping is from the New Era and is deserving 
of wide publicity. There should be a generous response to the 


appeal. 
THE MEMORIAL TO THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 


IN HARTFORD, CONN. 


WE ALL KNOW :— 

Ist. That in 1854 the deaf people of the country joined in 
erecting in Hartford, Connecticut, a monument to the memory of 
their good friend and benefactor Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 

2d. That during the sixty-six years since then the marble 
of this memorial under the sharp tooth of time, has been 
steadily crumbling, until, in 1912. The National Association 
of the deaf people of the country thought it a duty to undertake 
the repair of the monument. 

3d. That this movement resulted in the collection of about 
$3,000; but— 

4th. That the projected repairs were prevented by the con- 
templated removal of the American School (in whose grounds 
the monument stood) to a new site in West Hartford. 

The Committee in charge of this fund, and the repairs, re- 
ported to the convention of the Association in Detroit last sum- 
mer :— 

Ist. That the monument had been taken apart and placed 
in storage because the operations of the insurance company 
that had bought the site threatened to injure it. 

2d. That it was uncertain when and where the monument 
could be rebuilt, as the erection of the new buildings of the 
American School in West Hartford was proceeding very slowly 
and the proper grading of the grounds for a new site for the 
memorial will probably be delayed for a year, perhaps for two 

ears. 
‘ 3d. That there exists considerable opposition to the erection 
of the memorial in its old form on the new site of the school, 
it being felt that this form is so universally associated with 
graveyards that it would be out of place in the grounds of a 
school. 
In view of this growing sentiment, it was suggested that the 
(Continued on page 174) 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


oo 


By G. C. 


6C ERE’S that bag I promised to give you, having no 
further use for it.”’ With that, Charles C. Marshall, 
star of the Goodyear Silent football team reached 
out and thrust a fine new travelling bag into the hands of 
the surprised coach—“F.’? Moore—Frederick Antonio Moore—a 
name, by the. way, which consorts more 


FARQUHAR 


The great American game attracted him, of course, and he 
developed into a pitcher of promise. Football, however, was 
his forte. It was “what he didn’t do nuttin’ else but.’”’ He 
was ably supported by players like Eddie Foltz, Ralph Decker, 
Frank Herrig, and Floyd Buster; and in 1909 they won the state 

championship for high schools and aca- 


agreeably with the qualities and character- 
istics of the possessor than does the phy- 
sical stature of the dynamic little Irish- 
man. 


Thus did the Goodyear Silents testify 
in some small measure to their appre- 
ciation of “F” and his responsibility for 
the fame the team has won on the grid- 
iron under his leadership. 


For “F” is gone. They called him “F,”’ 
you must know, to distinguish him from 
his hearing brother Russel who is also an 
active leader of the silent clan at Good- 
year and the manager of the team which 
“F”’ has coached. The New Jersey school, 
not content with the forward strides it 
has been making under Superintendent 
Pope must needs reach out and annex the 
foremost deaf athlete in the country. 
“Sic transit gloria Akroni.’’ 


The building up of the famous Good- 
year Silent football aggregation could 
have fallen onto few more capable shoul- 
ders than those of F. A. Moore. A ver- 
satile athlete, a man of acumen, sound 
judgment, and pleasing personality—his 
success was assured, being given the 
splendid material he had to work with 
in Akron. Last year, the team went thru 
Northern Ohio like a tornado, not being 
scored upon until Thanksgiving when, 
crippled and disorganized, they battled 
gamely to a honorable defeat at the hands 
of the Goodyear Regulars. Their fame 
spread. ‘The Rex Athletic Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., signed them up for a game 
November 7th this year in Washington, 
where before a crowd including all the 
Gallaudet College students the Rubber 
City men won 21 to 6. And this Thanks- 
giving, they revenged themselves upon 
the Regulars, 14 to 0. 


Coach Moore is from Kansas, having 


P FREDERICK 
graduated from the Olathe school in 1910. The Famous Goodyear Coach in his_ fight- 


As a boy, he was intensely interested in 
sports. Whenever visitors entered his classroom and Mrs. Her- 
mann (recently deceased—then teaching in Kansas) called him 
up for an exhibition of lip-reading the invariable dialogue ran 
thus: 

Mrs. Hermann: “What did you do Saturday, Fred?” 

Fred: “Went fishing.” 

Mrs. Hermann: “What did you catch?”’ 

Fred (in a louder voice) : “Fish!” 

Mrs. Hermann: “Little ones?” 

Fred: “No, big ones as this,” finding oralism inadequate to 
convoy a sufficiently vivid impression of the magnitude of his 
piscatorial prizes. 


A. 


ing togs and with his winning smile 


demies. 

At the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 
1904, Moore’s class was sent to represent 
the Kansas school, with Mrs. Hermann 
who taught that class for five successive 
years. They made a creditable showing 
among the classes from various schools, 
all of which were in charge of the pre- 
sent Superintendent Pope. 

Athletics at Gallaudet received an in- 
vigorating boost when the Jayhawkers 
entered in 1910. Moore, Foltz, and Dec- 
ker immediately showed their worth and 
in the Thanksgiving inter-class game up- 
set tradition by defeating a team com- 
posed of the pick of the “Uppers’”—the 
four highest classes. In the succeeding 
five years, this class formed the back- 
bone of the Gallaudet team. Moore at 
quarter and Foltz at left end or end made 
a wonderful pair, one carrying the ball, 
the other interfering. 

Moore’s twirling arm was ruined in 
his second year through his taking up 
wrestling during the winter and_ be- 
coming muscle-bound. Baseball’s _ loss 
was the gain of the cinder path, however, 
as there “F’’ developed into a star of the 
first magnitude, acknowledged the fastest 
man that ever ran the century on Kendall 


Green. 

He was (and is) a man of parts. 
During the summers he was the proprie- 
tor of a bakery in his home town in Kan- 
sas and supplied bread to the harvesting 
yangs on nearby farms. Despite his at- 
tention to sports, “F.’’ found time to be 
Literary Editor of the Buff and Blue and 
president of half-a-dozen college organi- 
zations besides winning his B. A. With 
the latter and a trunkful of athletic tro- 
phies he betook himself to Alabama, there 
to banish hookworm from the School 
teams for two years. 

Grand Secretary Gibson of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf impressed 
him into service at the Home Office the succeeding summer, then 
he went back to Kendall Green for a vacation and incidentally 
won his Master’s degree. During part of the term he taught 
a ‘class in the Kendall School, taking the place of a resigned 
teacher. Naturally, he was coach of the Gallaudet eleven, and 
the next fall found him coaching the Goodyear Silents. 

Moore’s work in the Statistical department of the Goodyear 
Compounding Division won him high commendation from his 
superiors and among the deaf of Akron he rapidly rose to 
prominence. Besides his football activities, he was coach of 
the girls basketball team, which barely lost out in the city 
championship race, a track man, president of the Akron Division 


MOORE 
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CLASS OF KANSAS PTIPTTS AT THE WORLD'S FATR. ST. 
Ruth Williams, Mrs. K. S. Herman, Ralph Decker, Ethel Wickham, Fred Moore, Supt. H. C. Hammond, 


of the N. F. S. D., and first president of the local branch of the 
Gallaudet College Alumnr Association. 

Temporarily transferred to other work during the present 
business depression, he felt once more the call of teaching. 
His oldest sister taught for several years, his brother is the 
teacher of the Goodyear Silent Squadron, and his younger sis- 


LOUTS, 1904 


Dora Campbell and Floyd Buster 


ter is now a high school teacher; “F’’? has gone back to what 
is apparently a family business, and threatens to make the New 
Jersey pigskin chasers rivals of Gallaudet and the Goodyear 
Silents. 

You say it, football; I’d boot it: more power to your elbow 
Fred, and good luck! 


A New Book and Other Things 


By ALICE T. TERRY 


HAVE been much interested in a new book, 
“Standardization, K[fficiency, Heredity, 
Schools for the Deaf,’ by Richard Otto 
Johnson, formerly Superintendent of the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf. This 
position he filled for thirty-seven years, if | mistake not, 
resigning only in 1919. I have read this book with the 
conviction that the author understands the deaf—and 
loves them. At least, he comes neurer the happy medium 
of pleasing the products of our schools, the educated deaf 
themselves, than do the usual run of school heads and 
their friends that we are used to today. ‘The most note- 
worthy teature of the book, and the one which pleases 
me most, because it is self-reliant and honest, is its distinct 
freedom from Volta Bureau influence. 

Mr. Johnson bitterly criticises those outside the profes- 
sion, such as doctors, politicans, Supervisor of Charity 
Boards, and others wholly unfamiliar with the deaf an‘ 
their needs, who meddle in education, trying to dictate 
the policies and destinies of our schools. He makes 
vigorous attacks upon many of the evils that menace the 
welfare of the deaf, children and adults—a few of which I 


shall mention: 

First, the tendency of the states to model their deaf 
schools exactly after the plan of the usual public school— 
textbooks, methods, and all. In this they would eliminate 


ihat necessary special and peculiar departure first dis- 
covered and used in the education of the deaf by those 
three greatest American educators, who were, Thomas 


H. Gallaudet, Samuel G. Howe, and Horace Mann. Of 
these Mr. Johnson says, further, that they are the only 
Americans among the world’s ten greatest educators 
whose names are inlaid in the ceilings of the Congress- 
ional Library in Washington. Do you suppose that our 
noisy and self-seeking modern educators, as many of the 
Nure oral sympathizers prove themselves to be, can com- 
pare with the great educators above mentioned? Perish 
the thought. But the question is, all things considered, 
who is directly responsible for this baneful interference in 
the education of the deaf? Without question, the Bell 
foundation, The Volta Bureau. In other words, the pure 
oral faction. For this party has long advocated one 
method only, the speech method; and with its flood of 
pamphlets, exploitation, special agents, lectures, advertis- 
ing. and what not, they have quite succeeded in drawing 
public opinion their way. | 

Why the insistent reference to the deaf as “defectives,” 
“charges,” or “degenerates?” Mr. Johnson says, “And 
equally ridiculous is it to term them, the deaf, “de- 
generates” and constantly to compare them with the men- 
tally deficient, the incorrigible, and the convict.” He adds 
further, and truthfully—‘“The deaf are no more deficient 
in mind, will and emotion than in the general run of 
humanity.” 

Speaking of proposed laws to prohibit the intermarrying 
of the deaf, Mr. Johnson throws interesting light on the 
subject of deafness as it affects in varying degrees the 
population in general. Concerning the present unwar- 
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ranted scare of deaf-mutes marrying deaf-mutes, he says, 
—‘‘then how ridiculous such wild assertions as “sterlize 
the deaf,”——“make it illegal for them to marry,”—‘“shut 
them up in asylums,’—“fine and imprison them for hav: 
ing children,” etc. He says, “Hereditary deafness con- 
stitutes probably twenty per cent, and non-hereditary 
deafness eighty per cent of the whole.” Please note that 
he says probably. Statistics are not always reliable; 
therefore honest writers use probably, possibly, perhaps, 
quite often so as to avoid mistakes, at the same time to 
work injury to no one—to no class of unfortunates. My 
own observation concerning the deaf offspring of deaf par- 
ents is not so high as Mr. Johnson’s calculation, twenty 
per cent. But look at the latest sensational statement 
coming from the premises of the Volta Bureau: “Dr. 
Bell found that from these 302 marriages of deaf persons 
that resulted in deaf offspring more than one-half of all 
the children of the deaf.” As I have said elsewhere, I do 
not know how Dr. Bell managed it, for his figures are 
wholly at variance with what we are accustomed to ob- 
serving every day. For instance, in the great city where 
I live, taking fifty couples of various types of deafness, I 
find that very, very few of them have had deaf offspring. 
I think the same can be said of most every other city or 
community where the deaf dwell in large numbers. 
“Some types of deafness do not appear until late in life, 
but even so, it may be ascribed to prenatal causes here- 
ditary or otherwise.” ‘Here is probably the reason for so 
much of the adult hard-of-hearing. Then taking it for 
granted that this type of deafness is hereditary, stop a mo- 
ment and consider the utter impossibility of justly applying 
any such brutal law as to prohibit the deaf from marrying. 
Moreover, Mr. Johnson says, “The State’s (Indiana) en- 
rollment of school children is 476,298, of whom perhaps 
one in every five has some defect of hearing.” A star- 
tling declaration and probably true. So it seems that 
there is only one solution left for the frenzied alarmist 
or theorist,—advocate race-sucide wholesale! For, in that 
manner, only, may you, Mr. Alarmist, diminish your 
obnoxious deaf element, along with my hopes that you 
yourself may not wake up some morning annoyed by a 
sense of growing deafness—prenatal in origin!!! 

Again, why the popular conception that we are defec- 
tives and degenerates? How can we boast of one hun- 
dred years of education with such an erroneous and 
harmful impression abroad? As I have said elsewhere, 
why has not the Volta Bureau lent of its wealth, prestige, 
and influence, in a campaign to stamp out the menace, 
which is not diminishing, on the contrary, still growing? 
For is not the WELFARE of the deaf the avowed 
mission of the Bureau? But never mind for the Voltaists 
have been too busy theorizing and specializing. It is 
this wrongly conceived notion about the deaf and their 
place in iife that has caused Richard Otto Johnson to ex- 
press himself so strongly in our defense. Dr. Harry 
Best did the same a few years ago in his excellent book, 
“The Deaf.” Morever, this is, what every head of a deaf 
school should do, that is, come out strongly via platform 
and press demonstrating his sympathy and understand- 
ing of these normal-minded children entrusted to his care. 
Would not less of teachers’ conventions with more con- 
centration at home for the good of the state be a good 
rule to follow? 

The Sign Language 

Do I think in signs? You bet I do. I think equally 
in signs and English. Many times when the meaning of 
a word is not quite clear to me I have thought out its 
equivalent in English, with entirely satisfactory results. 
Signs are essentially an ideographic ianguage, and to 
make real progress the child must. have ideas first of all. 
Only by signs can the shut-in mind of the little deaf 
child gets ideas. Then language naturally follows. As 
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long as I live I will never advocate speech for the deaf 
—because it is not natural its choice should be optional, 
not compulsory. For whatever you do that is not natural 
it is either a hindrance, a burden, or a source of ultimate 
unhappiness. There is no getting around the laws ot 
nature. Broadly speaking, orally taught deaf do not 
find a welcome in hearing society because no one will 
tolerate their acquired, unnatural speech. It amazes me 
that doctors and men of science will look with placidity 
or approval at the teaching of speech to deaf-mutes. 
There is a saying that, ‘a logical chain has led many a man 
into the bondage of error.” I will not use space to explain 
here, but J will say that the doctors and scientists referred 
to just above are surely entrenched in the bondage of 
error. ° 

A few years ago a young lady of my acquaintance, the 
hearing daughter of deaf parents, greatly surprised her 
friend, the president of the University of California, by 
telling him, in response to his question as to how she 
thinks, that she thinks in signs. He could hardly believe 
her, until she explainel that her parents were deaf-mutes, 
and that the sign language was of necessity her native 
tongue. He became much interested in her and the 
sign language, for she is a brilliant woman, remarkable 
in many ways. I will admit that signs should follow more 
the order of English. If this could be done there could 
then be less objection to its free use in the school room. 
The sign language needs a chance. Too long it has been 
kicked around and abused by bigots and unsympathizers 
in the education of the deaf, all of which has worked no 
good to any one, on the contrary brought sorrow into 
the lives of many, many individuals. Our friend, Mr. 
Johnson, says, “It is the abuse of the sign-language, not 
its use, that should be freely condemned.” Exactly so, 
our beautiful language is too much abused and ridiculed 
by pretty nearly every one out of sympathy with us. 
The other day 1 put this question to an university student, 
“Tf you are studying French and Spanish, which one do 
you learn better? She replied, “The one that I hear the 
more.” Which is, if she hears French spoken more than 
Spanish she will learn French better. This is the argu- 
ment which the oral teachers use. They say keep the 
child in a speech atmosphere and he will learn English. 
But does he? I have seen much of the language of the 
pure orally taught, and it is no better English, often not 
so good as the manually taught deaf use. Rather should 
teachers go back and listen to the special methods advo- 
cated by that person who has the rare distinction of being 
one of the world’s ten greatest educators—Gallaudet. 


NOTICE 
For the benefit of her friends, Mrs. Rosa Loper, nee Koons, 
formerly of Indianapolis, but now of Los Angeles, California, 
wishes it stated that she is well, healthy and much alive,—and 
not dead, as persistent rumor has had it for sometime. 


IRISH WIT 


Whether Dr. Fox is pro-English, doesn’t figure in this story, 
but not long ago, despite the prevailing high prices, the Doctor 
took a shopping trip, with an overcoat the commodity sought. 
Entering the place where overcoats are on sale, the salesman, 
learning his quest; says to the “Doc’’: “How would you like 
a belt in the back?’ At which Fox’s Irish took exception, 
for he replied: “How would you like a punch in the nose ?”’ 


Scene-—Hotel reading-room.—Gentleman: “I beg your 
pardon, but where in hell have I seen you before, sir? 
Gentleman (looking up from his paper): “I’m sure [ 
can’t tell. What part of hell are you from, sir?” 


Nothing more excites to everything noble and generous 
than virtuous love——Henry Home. 
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With The Silent Workers 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


re. OME unknown friend sends me The Scottish Edu- 
a cational Journal for October 1920, which contains 
Kl a wonderfully intelligent article “What is the effect 
of the Pure Oral Method on the Majority of Deaf 
Children?”’ The article begins with a comparison 
between hearing and deaf children at the age of five, when the 
hearing child has a vocabulary of perhaps a thousand words, 
and is able to express its own thoughts and converse in an intelli- 
gent manner. ‘To quote the author, I. C. Wood, literally: 
“How has all this been brought about? Chiefly through the 
ear. Think of the stimulating effect on the brain caused, for in- 
stance by the sighing of the wind through the trees; the patter 
of the rain drops on the window; the bleating of sheep on the hill- 
side; the voice of the shepherd; the barking of his dog; the hum 
of bees among the flowers; the sounds of awaking life in a farm 
yard; the noise of a water fall; the gurgling of a brook. What 
a mental education, and yet we have not mentioned the highest 
of all,—music. To all these delightful sounds, the deaf child 
is a stranger. It has lived its five years in a silent world. It 
knows not a word. Silence induces heaviness, drowsiness, lack 
of brightness, lack of inertia, and under these conditions the 
brain becomes dormant.” 


With this unique comparison as a starting point, the author 
goes on to show how much greater good is accomplished for the 
child’s education when signs or finger spelling is the medium. 


“A parrot can be taught to speak; a dog cannot. It is not ne- 
cessary to state which is the more intelligent companion.” 


The author asks: What is the effect of the Pure Oral Method 
on the majority of Deaf Children ? And then answers the query 
as follows: 

“It fosters the habit of disobedience. “Don’t sign” is the 
command. But the young child must sign if it is to express it- 
self at all. Some one, I believe Locke, says “Early obedience is 
the foundation of self control.’’ If that is so, how detrimental 
to moral development must be a system which makes obedience 
impossible. A system of continual repression will never produce 
nobility of character. ‘The Pure Oral method develops in many 
cases a lack of respect for the teacher. How can it be other- 
wise ? The teacher forbids the pupil to sign and yet does it 
himself. Pure oralists cannot deny that they sign, but they ex- 
cuse themselves by saying they do not use conventional signs, 
only natural ones. 


For platform exhibitions (of oral schools) the author states: 

“The work is done over over and over again for days, and 
sometimes for weeks until there is very little lip-reading neces- 
sary for the children know pretty well what is coming. And the 
admiring public says, “Wonderful”? and the deaf child suffers. 
The pity of it! In conclusion, the Pure Oral Method retards (in 
the majority of deaf children) the acquistion of knowledge. The 
deaf, on coming to school have to recover in mental developement 
five lost years. ‘That being so they have no time to fritter 
away. Knowledge is a necessary equipment in the battle of life. 
By finger spelling information can be given in half an hour 
which by the oral method could not be imparted in twice the 
time. Finger spelling does not preclude speech and lip-read- 
ing, therefore why hamper progress by not using it?” 

The article as a whole is so laden with truth and common 
sense that I think the National Association of the Deaf will 
have it reprinted entire and use it where it will do the most 
good. 


What would you, any of my readers, think of an inquiry 
addressed to you in writing, phrased as follows?: 

“DO YOU KNOW FATCORY LARGE ?” 

The young woman ‘who generally opens the office door at 
nine in the morning uses the manual alphabet very handily, 
and I do not intend any pun. Like all who have learned 
it for my convenience, she can only: spell, but cannot read. 
It is an odd fact, that most of those who spell to deaf people 
who always answer by spoken speech, are rarely able to re- 


cognize any of the letters of the alphabet they can use so well 
themselves. Try it on some one you always speak to orally, 
and watch their bewildered look, and their repetition of the 
letters you form without being able to recognize any of them. 

When her deaf visitor began with his fingers, she had to 
ask him to write, with the result that she got the above quoted 
reference to Fatcory Large. She told him to sit down, that I 
would be along any moment, and a bit later she turned the 
inquiry over to me. The visitor started going as soon as he 
learned who I was, and it did not take me long to learn that 
I had a New England Pure Oral School product on my hands. 

At nine in the morning, generally, one has more important 
and more pressing things to do than guessing riddles, but I’m 
game, and I waded right in. At first, I thought Fatcory Large 
had reference to some one’s name, at least the “Large” part 
did, while Fatcory was a case of misspelling. Now, I know 
deaf people named Little, and I used to know a Miss Biggam, 
then there is Ward Small out in Chicago, and other Smalls 
nearer by, but I could not think of any one named Large, when 
all of a sudden it occurred to me that my visitor was looking 
for work in soine large factory, and he had queered us all 
by the quaint way he had put it. We looked over the morning 
newspaper want advertisements, and I told him how to locate 
the several places, and he found his job all right, but three weeks 
later came back to tell me he had lost it and did not know 
why, nor could he understand the foreman’s written notice to 
quit, so | asked him to let me see it, upon which he handed 
me a slip of paper saying: “We can’t keep you any longer—you 
talk too d.... much without saying anything.” 

This brought me a new puzzle to work on; but, patience, 
Waston, I found out that he only thinks he can talk, nobody 
can understand him and when he reads your lips he always 
watches intently and shakes his head “yes’’ with absolute 
impartiality, and, also without relevancy. Where he was 
taught they call that lip-reading. 


And this brings me to a heart-tearing phase of the education 
of some of our deaf people. <A beautiful deaf girl, bright as 
she was beautiful, of wealthy parents, was educated at one of the 
purest of the pure oral schools, and by the instructors’ orders, 
and mother’s wishes she refrained from learning a_ single 
sign, or the manual alphabet—not even the two-hand alphabet. 
School days over, she met a singularly similarly placed young 
man from another United. States Pharmacopia standard pure 
oral school, and he had well-to-do parents and he was brought 
up to shun anything but speech. So they fell in love and were 
married, and found a great lack of something in their lives. 
Once they ventured to attend New York’s biggest social event 
of each season, the Frats Ball, and see how other deaf people 
enjoyed life. They saw, and in a way they admired, but it 
was unholy in their eyes, and their fond parents as well as 
their teachers had preached against this awful sin of signs. 
They made but few friends. A wee baby came, but did not 
bring the joy that usually accompanies the hallowed visita- 
tion, and not being able to talk to each other, and having no 
real joy in life, the inevitable triangle ensued and the tragedy 
ended with a three-line notice in a daily paper that John 
Smith had obtained an absolute divorce from Mrs. John 
Smith. I esteemed them both highly. I have merely stated 
the facts. I haven’t the heart to make any comment or draw 
any inferences. The reader can draw his own. 


Bobby (to grandmother)—Grandma, have you ever 
seen an engine wagging its ears? 

Grandma—-NO, nonsense, Bobby, I never heard of 
engines having ears. 
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The Fable of The Ass Who Was Taught To 
Whinny 


By WARREN MILTON SMALTZ 


HERE was once a farmer whom everybody 
called Uncle Sam. He was unusually suc- 
cessful in raising and training horses. His 
horses were the best trained, most intelligent, 
and altogether the most desirable horses to 
be found anywhere. Naturally he came to have more 
than local fame on this 
account. And as is to 


in a world of horses, he must needs whinny as all good 
horses do. The ass modestly agreed that he was a per- 
version of nature, and that his bray was merely a “weed 
language,” acquired probabiy from subsisting too much 
upon weeds instead of upon hay, the refined food of 
the horses. 
As time passed he 
forgot entirely how to 


be expected, his horses 
were by no means un- 
conscious of their own 
excellence. On the con- 
trary, they grew quite 
vain and_ egotistical, 
and imagined every 
horse who was. not 
born or bred under 
Uncle Sam to be more 
or less inferior and 
gauche. 

As time passed, these 
horses developed = a- 
mong themselves a lot 
of faddists, reformers, 
uplifters, and  philan- 
thropists. For were 
they not the salt of the 
earth? And being so, 
was it not their heaven- 
set duty to teach all to 
be like unto them? 

Wherefore it came to 
pass that one day 
Uncle Sam _ became 
possessor of an excel- 
lent ass, who was most 
diligent in his work, 
very modest in de- 
meanor, and quite un- 
assuming in his ways. 
“He looks lifeless and 


bray is certainly very 


wl ULOW 


his face, strained 


bray. But although 
he strove with might 
and main to whinny, 
his efforts sounded 
amazingly like a 
sneeze. In vain he 
contorted, hig . face, 
strained his neck, and 
dilated his eyes and 
nostrils. The result 
was always a sneeze. 

It was not a very 
great while before the 
horses became very 
properly disgusted. 
“See that miserable 
ass,” said they. “We 
have donated large 
sums of money to 
charity in his behalf, 
and our most worthy 
educators have striven 
to improve him. Now 
see how the ungrateful 
wretch repays our kind- 
ness.” 

Uncle Sam also noted 
changes in his ass. 
Said he to his neighbor: 
“IT cannot for the life 
of me understand what 
has come over that ass. 
He was formerly very 
} docile and hard work- 
j ing, but now nothing 


) ) his neck, 
and dilated his eyes and 
uninteresting, and his | nostrils. 


unpleasant,” said Uncle 
Sam to his neighbor, 
“but he can do more hard work than any two horses I 
have ever seen.” 

As soon as the horses had had time to recover from 
their surprise and disgust over the advent of the ass in 
their refined community, they took counsel among them- 
selves as to the best course to pursue. They unanimously 
agreed among themselves that the poor ass, although 
very well able to work and earn his livelihood, was defi- 
cient in culture and the refinements of society. Accord- 
ingly, a number of the more charitably inclined faddists 
among them volunteered to undertake the task of educat- 
ing the ass. Forthwith they acquired a new eminence as 
philanthropic educators. The other horses were also ex- 
alted at the thought of subscribing to charity. 

Under the enthusiastic instruction of the horses the 
modest ass learned quite rapidly. First of all they taught 
him that to bray was a mark of inferior training. They 
declared that to whinny was natural and proper, because 
—well, just because. And to buttress this unassailable 
argument they reasoned that, in order to make his way 


— seems good enough for 

him. And it is pass- 

ing strange that he never brays anymore. Yesterday, 

while I was out in the fields ploughing with him, he turned 

around and gazed at me very queerly a number of times. 

Then he acted as if a blue-bottle fly was on his neck, and 

sneezed all the while. I sent for a veterinarian, but he 

left without doing anything, saying it was clearly a case 
for an alienist.” 

Thus it came about that the horses, in whom he had 
once awakened the divine sense of pity, now regarded 
him with ill-concealed disgust. His master, whose respect 
he had once held, now thought of him only with mystified 
worry. And his fellow asses, whom he occasionally 
encountered, treated him as a parish, for was it not a 
known fact that he could not bray? 

The moral of this fable may not be very clear, but 
it seems to be in some way concerned with oralism,, 
and with the education of the deaf. | 


Who never loved ne’er suffered; he feels nothing. 
Who nothing feels but for himself alone:—Young. 
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By JAMES 


VER fifty years ago when the writer of this note 
attended Public School in Pine Grove, Pa., which 
was before he lost his hearing, one of his school- 
mates particularly impressed him as a sober, 

pr bright and studious scholar. His name was 

George Wheeler. His father ran a furniture factory and be- 
sides had a monopoly of the undertaking business of the town 
and surrounding places because there was no other competitor. 
He buried our mother when we were just seven years of age 
and we knew the whole family as one of the most respectable in 

the thriving town. When a long and severe illness left us to- 
tally deaf at nine years of age we were unable to continue at 
the Public School, but kind friends, including the burgess of the 
town, saw that we were sent to the school for the deaf in Phila- 
delphia. | 

So then we became separated from the scholar above referred 
to, who had made such a deep impression upon us even to 
this day. 

Thirty or thirty-five years, more or less, passed by without 
meeting our former schoolmate, Mr. Wheeler, again. We 
had both about reached middle life then witnout knowing any- 
thing about each other, except our early boyhood days. Then 
we had an accidental meeting, which came about this way. 

One evening, in company with Mrs. Reider, we viewed the 
remains of a former prominent merchant and P. O. S. of A. 
oficial of Pine Grove at his home only a short distance from 
where we live in Philadelphia. After viewing the remains, 
we came out of the house and stopped a while on the porch 
to converse. There were a few other people on the porch at 
the time, and presently a gentleman handed us a slip of paper 
on which was written, “Are you James Reider???’ We nodded 
in acknowledgment, and the gentleman shook hands with us. 
As we did not recognize his looks, we naturally felt bewildered 
and asked for his name. After handing us his card, we were 
most pleasantly surprised to find on it “Mr. George Wheeler, 
Principal of the Blaine Public School.” So delighted were we 
to meet Mr. Wheeler again that we repeated the handshaking: 
and then held a short conversation by writing. Greater stil] 
was our surprise to learn that Mr. Wheeler had been living 
on Columbia Avenue, just about three blocks from our own 
home, and the School over which he presided is the one where 
the children of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Breen were educated. 
After having been graciously invited to visit him at his home, 
we parted again pleased at our meeting. Dr. George Wheeler 
was afterwards promoted to the ofhce of Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of Philadelphia and at the present 
time he is the Acting Superintendent, pending the election of 
a successor to the office made vacant by resignation last Fall. 

Such a strange and happy meeting is not a frequent occur- 
rence in the life of any person, but when one occurs it is such 
an occasion of joy that it stays ever memoraole, but this is the 
first time that we have told ours to the public. 


DUMB MADE TO SPEAK 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 2.—‘What’s the matter with you? Can’t 
you see where you’re going?” | 

This angry exclamation from a “deaf and dumb” man result- 
ed in his arrest and a fine of $50 being imposed on him by 
Magistrate J. J. Sweeney, who conducted hearings in Central 
Police Court this morning. 

Policeman George Specht, hurriedly threading his way 
through a crowd in Stanwix street, accidentally stepped on 
another man’s toe and upset him. ‘The victim of the mishap 
turned on the officer in a rage. The latter was about to ap- 
ologize when he noted a placard carried by the other, bearing! 
these words: “I am deaf and dumb. I am collecting funds 
to send me to school to learn a trade.” 

“Come on to the station with me,” ordered Specht. “They’ll 
teach you something, maybe.”—Clipping. 


E LPH) A 


S. REIDER 


At the regular meeting of Philadelphia Division, No. 30, 
National Fraternal Scciety of the Deaf,’ on January 7th, the 
new officers elected at the December meeting were formally in- 
stalled. Following is the list of officers and appointees: 
President, John A. Roach; Vice-President, Harry E. Stevens; 
Secretary, James F. Brady; Treasurer, Frank J. Kuhn; Director, 
Joseph V. Donohue; Sergeant-at-Arms, James L. Jennings; 
Trustee for three years, James H. Richards; Patriarch, James 
S. Reider, and Messenger, John Allen. Let us wish the new 
regime a very happy and successful year. 


Mr. Joseph W. Atcheson, of Pittsburgh, left for St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, early in the year to spend the winter. Mr. 
Atcheson has spent his winters there for several years past 
and finds the climate of the place very agreeable. 


——— 


The friends of Mr. Sylvan G. Stern are congratulating him 
on his engagement to Miss Beatrice A. Osserman, of New York 


City. Mr. Stern is one of our younger set, a graduate of the. 


Mt. Airy School, and gives promise of becoming a leader among 
the Hebrew deaf of this city in due time. His estimable 
mother, Mrs. Sidney M. Stern, has long taken more than an 
ordinary interest in the affairs of the Hebrew deaf of Phila- 
delphia and especially of the Beth Israel Association for the 
Deaf. More than this, she has been very successful in enlisting 
the help of the Council of Jewish Women and the Daughters 
of Beth Israel in her sympathetic work among the deaf. As 
members of our community, we feel none but the kindliest wish 
that the work of our Hebrew deaf will prosper and grow with 
the progress of time. 

Anent the above comments, we may add chat the Hebrew 
deaf of Philadelphia are not so fortunate as their brethren in 
New York City. The Hebrew mission in Philadelphia is yet 
in its infancy in comparison to that of New York. It has 
developed no leaders as yet, and, but for the untiring and 
patient efforts of Mrs. Sydney M. Stern and her helpers, 
including the generous and liberal-minded Rabbi Marvin 
Nathan who presides over the destinies of the Temple Beth 
Israel, they would probably have no organization today. Long 
ago Rabbi Nathan, who is a keen observer and a very able 
speaker, in a public address, expressed his belief that the deaf 
are capable of rising up to the level of hearing people in most 
any effort. His expression of such confidence in the deaf was 
most reassuring to his Protestant listeners, although we fear 
that his own people have not shown the appreciation that his 
efforts expended on their merits. However, as most begin- 
nings have their difficulties, we assume that Rabbi Marvin and 
the rest are looking forward to the dawn of a better era for 
the greater success of the Hebrew work in Philadelphia. Be 
it remembered that from the humble efforts of a Hebrew 
crockery dealer in Philadelphia there grew what is now one 
of the largest and best schools for the deaf in the world—The 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 

It has taken All Souls’ Mission for the Deaf, which is still 
an unchartered mission, more than fifty years to gain the fine 
showing it makes today. But still the path of these wonderful 
blessed parishioners is not strewn with so many roses as one 
might suppose. It has no wealthy members among its con- 
gregation and, in consequence, the people must work hard for 
the upkeep of their Church. Their work is by no means done. 
Our Hebrew friends, nor others, should not be galled by such an 
admission but remember that persistent effort is necessary to 
continued prosperity. 


A practical move toward planning for the celebration in this 
city in 1926 of the sesqui-centennial (150 years) of the signing’ 
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of the Declaration of Independence has been made. A Com- 
mittee of One Hundred Citizens (including ladies) has been 
appointed with Mayor Moore as Chairman and the Hon. John 
Wanamaker as Honorary Chairman. This committee has 
charge of the preliminary arrangements. It is proposed to make 
it an occasion for an international exposition on a large scale 
and, if the plans which have already been suggested will be 
ultimately adopted, it will extend along the new Parkway and 
the Schuylkill River on both sides. So far this location which ex- 
tends almost from the very centre of the city, within easy access 
of all the railroad stations and hotels, seems to meet popular ap- 
proval, but it is not certain yet that it will be the final choice. 
It may be early to call attention to the fact that the year 1926 
will be a meeting year of the National Association of the Deaf 
and the holding of this coming World’s Fair may make it desir- 
able to hold the meeting here also. This tip will at least be 
welcome to those who desire to make preparations to enjoy the 
big event to the fullest extent. | 


The crime wave which extends over the country has at last 
been felt at the local School for the Deaf, according to the Eve- 
ning Bulletin of January 13th, which says that two well-dressed 
men, who were seen walking through the buildings and grounds 
and looked upon as visitors, had made good their escape after a 
teacher’s room had been found ransacked and jewelry worth 
about $200 missed. As a result, the grounds and buildings 
will hereafter be guarded with extra care. Let other schools 
profit by Mt. Airy’s experience and be on their guard. 

James Williams, of Reading, Pa., an oral graduate of 
the Mt. Airy School, was found dead in bed by his little 
son Paul on November 20th. About two years ago he 
had a stroke since which time he ailed frequently. He 
was about fifty years old and above the ordinary in in- 
telligence. Speech and lip-reading were his chief means 
of communication with hearing persons. We can tell this 
little story about him. A few years ago he visited Phila- 
delphia Division No. 30, N. F. S. D., of which he was a 
non-resident member then, and was asked to address the 
members. The request was unexpected by him, but he 
took the platform and proceeded to make an oral 
speech when the President and several others interrupted 
him calling for “signs.” He then excused himself by say- 
ing that he had forgotten that he was speaking to an 
audience of deaf persons. 


A “movie” show that was attended by between two hun- 
dred and three hundred of the local deaf featured Thanks- 
giving Day in the evening at All Souls’ Parish House. 
The entertainment lasted about an hour and a half and 
provided an enjoyable evening. Such a show has been an 
annual event at All Souls’ for several years past, and, 
incidentally, it affords a good opportunity for a large 
number of the deaf of this locality, irrespective of creed, to 
spend the last hours of the holiday together in a social 
way. In years gone by, it was the custom of the local 
deaf to flock to the Institution at Broad and Pine Streets 
on all holiday to get just such a opprunity. It was a 
great inconvenience to the Institution, but the officers 
bore up with it patiently and generously. 


PREVENTED ACCIDENT 


Two Irishmen in Maryland decided that they would enjoy 
a bit of sport on the occasion of the “opening of the reed-bird 
season.” They were provided with tremendous game-bags, 
and as it was their first experience, they were very enthusiastic. 

Suddenly Callahan spotted a bird, and, taking very careful 
aim, prepared to fire the fatal shot. But Casey seized him by 
the arm crying frantically: 

“Don’t fire, Callahan, don’t fire! Ye’ve forgotten to load 
your gun.”—Harper’s. 
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Joys of Summertime are Best 
Remembered in Winter 


FE, Silent Community Club of Stamford gave 
its first Strawberry Festival on Saturday even- 
ing May 29, one of the most glorious moon- 
light nights of the year, at Fairyside, the 
private estate grounds of Mrs. H. C. Scofield, 
which were kindly tendered to the Club through Mr. 
Edward E. Ragna. About fifty people from nearby towns, 
also from New Jersey and Massachusetts including Rev. 
John H. Kent and Dr. Chamberlain were present. The 
grounds were prettily decorated with streamers, festoons 
and numerous Japanese lanterns. Punch, ice-cream 
strawberry shortcake and coffee were served in abundance. 
The bowl of the stone fountain was filled with confetti 
and streamers which were showered on the dancers on 
the lawn, who danced to the music of the Victrola. Red 
fire added to the merry-making, and the glowing Japanese 
lanterns and the glorious moonlight transformed the 
scene into a veritable fairy-land. It was in the ‘wee sma’ 
hours that the last merry-maker departed. 


The next day, Sunday, Rev. Dr. John Chamberlain who 
had stayed over night as guest of the Scofields, preached 
the morning service to a crowded chapel at the parish 
house of St. John’s in Stamford. After the services, the 
members of the Club and their guests piled aboard the Rye 
Beach cars and went to the beach. Here half took the 


THE BIG FEED 


trip across to Oyster Bay and back, while the rest enjoyed 
the various attractions on the beach and in the Amuse- 
ment Park. © 

In the evening after a glorious time, we returned almost 
packing one trolley car. On reaching Stamford, all headed 
for the Canton Chinese Restaurant where we kept the mogols 


on the run till the morning hours. 


Monday May 31, about seventy-five journeyed out to 
New Canaan where a picnic was held on the Pond estate. 
Among the number were Rev. John H. Kent, Mr. Hodg- 
son, Mr. Frankenheim and other well known New York- 
ers. A basebail game between New York and Connecti- 
cut was played which New Yorkers won. A basket-ball 
game was then played in a scorching sun. All were hun- 
gry as bears when we sat down around tables bountifully 
supplied with ham, potatoes, beet salad, baked beans, 
coffee, milk and more ice-cream than all could eat. Rev. 
Kent was the life of the party. 

After gamboling on the lawn half the afternoon, photo- 
graphs were taken, then tired but happy, all hurried to 
catch trains for home. The next day, three-fourths of 
the merry-picnicers were on their backs or unable to work 
from sunburn and blisters or stomach ache. But the 
memory of that good time lingers. 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


By MRS. JAY COOKE HOWARD 


si’ was a pleasant surprise to those who 
attended the Detroit convention of the N. 
A. D. to meet so many Canadian deaf people. 
| For that reason an article about them and 

ssi their interests may not be amiss at this 
time. I am greatly indebted to Mr. George Reeves for 


the information given in this article. 


There are approximately two hundred and fifty deaf 
people in Toronto. Of this number only two are Ameri- 
cans, Mr. A. C. Shepherd, formerly of Chicago and Mr. 
Walter D. Bell of Alabama. With the exception of not 
more than two families, all the children of deaf parents 
have normal hearing. There are 
close to fifty children in Toronto 
whose parents are deaf. 

About thirty of the young men 
in Toronto were employed by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Akron, which has a 
branch factory at Toronto. Ow- 
ing to slack times so many have 
been laid off that, at the present 


employed. 

Close to fifty deaf people are 
employed at the Post Office in 
various departments, one in the 
money order department and se- 
veral in the customs branch. 

Two young ladies who have 
made a name for themselves are 
Miss Muriel Kennedy and Miss 
Isabel Barker. They are both em- 
ployed by the Great-Western Te- 
legraph Company. An article in 
the Toronto Globe tells how these 
girls successfully operate the auto- 
matic sending and operating ma- 
chines and are attaining a success 
beyond the expectations of the 
wire chief. These young women REV. GEO. 
entered the operating department 
at a time when the work was 
unusually heavy and notwithstanding their handicap they 
fitted into the department with marked success. The wire 
chief, in speaking of them, remarked: “It is impossible to 
put anything over on them.” 

The fact that forty of the deaf men own their own homes, 
speaks well for them. 

The leading Association for the deaf is the Ontario 
Association which was organized in 1886. Any person of 
good character is eligible for membership. The object of 
the association.is to bring together deaf persons of suit- 
able age and intelligence at appointed meetings, to afford 
opportunities for consultation on all matters of interest 
to them and to endeavor to devise means for the promotion 
of the moral and intellectual well-being of those con- 
cerned. This Association meets biannually at a place se- 
lected by the delegates in convention. Evidently Mr. 
Reeves does not believe in mail voting for he under- 
lines the statement that “there is no mail vote.” The 
present officers of the Association are: Honorary Patron, 
R. Mathison. Toronto; Honorary President, Dr. C. B. 
Coughlin, Belleville; President, Philip Fraser, Toronto; 
tst Vice-President, Howard Lloyd, Brantford; 2nd Vice- 
President, A. S. Waggoner, Hamilton; Secretary, William 
Nurse, Belleville; Treasurer, Chas. A. Ryan, Woodstock. 


W. REEVES 


At Detroit, Mr. Reeves brought the message that the Cana- 
dian Deaf hoped we would admit them to full membership 
in the N. A. D. on the claim that we were all working 
towards the same ends and for the same good. Mr. 
Reeves remarks: “Since the Detroit convention I notice 
a more friendly feeling all around, I mean, a better 
feeling and understanding now exists between the deaf 
of the United States and the Deaf of Canada. This 
certainly is what it should be. And now, it is my sincere 
desire and hope, as I expressed at Detroit, that you, the 
deaf of the States, will allow us, the Canadian deaf, to 
become full-fledged members of the N. A. D., not merely 
as associate members without the 
privileges of taking part in the de- 
liberations of the Association but 
as members enjoying the full pri- 
vileges that vour own members 
enjoy. W are deaf, we are all hu- 
man beings, we should all work 
together (hand in hand and arm in 
arm) for the common good of all 
the deaf.” 

The Toronto Evangelical Church 
for the deaf was founded by the 
late Frederick Brigden who was 
its first Superintendent. This or- 
ganization, which is undenomina- 
tional in character is eStablished 
for the purpose of instructing the 
deaf of Toronto and Ontario in 
the knowledge of the Word of God 
through the means of Sunday 
School Classes, afternoon Church 
service, evening home gatherings 
and mid-week Bible Class. There 
is also held an annual Bible con- 
ference at Easter time. 

The members of the Board of 
Trustees are: Messrs. Philip Fra- 
ser, John T. Shilton, George W. 
Reeves, Frank E. Harris, Charles 
A, Elliot, John R. Byrne, William 
R. Watt, Arthur H. Jaffray, Henry 
S. Whealy, Ambrose W. Mason, John H. Mason, Richard 
C. Slater, Herbert W. Roberts, Fred W. Terrell, Harry E. 
Grooms, Charles R. Ford and Wm. Hazlitt. The articles 
provide that the Church shall be under the direction and 
control of the Board of Trustees and that one member 
of the Board shall be in charge at each service. There 
are about one hundred members of the Church in Toronto 
and they have subscribed the large sum of $27,000 toward 
a church of their own. The payment of the pledges ex- 
tends over the next five years. 

The Sunday School meets at eleven o’clock on Sunday 
mornings at the West End Y. M. C. A. for the benefit’ 
of those who live in the western part of the city and 
at the central Y. M. C. A. for those who live in the east- 
ern part. At three o’clock regular church services are 
held at the Toronto Bible College, where services are 
conducted by the leading deaf men and by hearing minis- 
ters. There are no ordained deaf ministers so all work 
in the church is voluntary. Mrs. J. R. Byrne, a sister of 
Superintendent Fraser, is the interpreter and a most 
most excellent one. 

The Wednesday evening Bible class has an average 


attendance of seventy members. Mr. John T, Shilton, B. 
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A. is the leader and the results of his work are most en- 
couraging. 

The Church also conducts a mission to the Deaf of 
Ontario. A member of the Board of Trustees goes once 
a month to hold services at the following places: Hamilton, 
Brantford, London, Stratford, Kitchener, Aurora, Cook- 
stown, Beeton, Barrie, Ottawa, Raglan, and Simcoe. 

The Rev. Mr. Hasenstab and Rev. Mr. Flick of Chicago, 
Rev. Mr. Bryant of Washington and Rev. Mr. Dantzer of 
Philadelphia have been among the ministers from the 
States who have spoken at the Toronto Church. 

The Brigden Club, named after the late Frederick Brig- 
den, President of Brigden’s Limited, Photo. Engravers 
and Printers, meets every Saturday evening at the Central 
Y. M. C. A. where they have a very comfortable and well 
furnished room placed at their disposal by the Y. M. C. A. 
authorities. Some forty of the deaf of Toronto are mem- 
bers of the Y. M. C. A., and in order that they might 
more thoroughly enjoy themselves the Y. M. C. A. insists 
on their having a room to themselves. The Brigden Club 
is inanaged by a Committee consisting of: Mr. Walter 
D. Bell, chairman; Mr. Arthur Jaffray, William Hazlitt 
Charles R. Ford, George W. Reeves, Mrs. H. S. Whealy 
and Miss O'Neil. The Committee arranges for all the 
meetings which are mostly of a literary tendency with a 
social now and then for variety. 

The Ontario Association met at Hamilton, in June 
of 1920. The discussions and plans of the convention 
were very much the same as our N. A. D. convention. 
The resolutions passed endorsed the sign language and 
the use of signs by the orally taught deaf while in 
school: the improvement of industrial training for the 
deaf and a forceful resolution against the imposter. 

One of the most interesting points brought up was some 
correspondence that Mr. George W. Reeves had with 
the Minister of Education. Following are the “fourteen 
points” suggested by Mr. Reeves and which appear to 
cover the educational and welfare ground of the deaf 
quite well: 


1. That the compulsory education law be rigidly en- 
forced, especially in the case of the deaf. 

2. That no school age limit whatever apply to the deaf. 

3. That the government be asked to appoint one of our 
own deaf people as truant officer, to look into all cases of 
uneducated deaf children and report to the department. 

4. That the said truant officer, if appointed, be given 
power to take such action as he deems necessary in the 
best interests of any children who are being allowed to 
grow up without an education. 

5. That the department of education educate the public 
to the fact that it is of the greatest importance and neces- 
sity that deaf children be sent to school. 

6. That the department of education use its good offices 
to get the members of the different boards of education 
in the province to interest themselves in the welfare of 


the deaf children in their respective localities, and to re- 


port to the department all cases in which they are being 
neglected in the matter of an education. 

7. That the government pass necessary legislation mak- 
ing it compulsory for all deaf children to attend school 
until their course is finished, thus doing away with the 
too frequent practice of parents keeping their children 
at home before they receive the full benefit of an educa- 
tion. 

8. That the government use its influence to bring the 
deaf into closer contact with the hearing public as desir- 
able and law-abiding citizens and as capable workmen. 

9. That the education department employ only exper- 
ienced teachers of the deaf at the Belleville school, so as 
to allow the students to reap the benefit of a good educa- 
tion. When inexperienced teachers are employed, the 
students lose much valuable time waiting for their teachers 
to become conversant with our language. As the chil- 
dren’s attendance at school is limited to a few years, it is 


very important that the time should be redeemed for 


their benefit. at 
10. That the best industrial instructors be employed at 


the Belleville school so that the students who learn a 
trade may be taught up-to-date methods and become pro- 
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ficient workmen. It is a regrettable fact that those who 
learn a trade there now seldom follow it after leaving 
school, because they find that they are “up against it” in 
the matter of methods. To our way of thinking, the 
methods employed there now are too old-fashioned to fit 
the children for present-day employment. 

11. That the question of salary never be in the way of 
securing the best and experienced teachers and competent 
industrial instructors. Nothing is too good for the deaf, 
Bringing the children up to be respectable, law-abiding 
and useful citizens would pay back the money thus ex- 
pended two-fold. 

12. That the government make the law more rigid as re- 
gards imposters, making it a crime punishable by impris- 
onment for a period of not less than one year for any 
person or persons representing themselves as being “deaf” 
in order to arouse the sympathy of an unsuspecting pub- 
lic for their own finanical gain. The deaf vehemently 
and emphatically resent the practice. 

13. That the government place a deaf person on the 
board of censors of moving picture films. 

14. That the members of the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf be allowed to nold their conventions biennially at 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, the members to pay for 
their board and any other expense in connection there- 


with. 
Mr. Reeves retired as President of the Association aiter 


having held office for sixteen years. In appreciation of 


his services the members of the Association presented him 
with a gold wrist watch and elected him a delegate to the 
N. A. D. Convention at Detroit. These tokens of appre- 
ciation brought Mr. Reeves, not only a great honor but 
a good deal of pleasure. 

Now we find, on summing all things up, that their plans, 
aims and desires are the same as ours. Why not combine 
efforts and work together for better and bigger results? 
Let’s do as this little poem suggests. 


Let’s draw a little closer 
To each other all this year, 
Let’s us give each other lots more trust 
And loyalty and cheer, 
Let’s twine the gleaming holly, 
Face the thing—and yes, be jolly. 
Let’s draw a little closer 
To each other ALL this year. 


CHARLES J. LeCLERCQ 


As a finisher of half-tone etchings, Mr. LeClercq possesses a degree- 
of skill attained by very few men in his line of business. Formerly 
of New York City, but now of San Francisco, he was recently run 
into by an automobile and escaped death by a very narrow margin. 
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Self-Sacrifice 


It is evident that it is the duty of the educated and pros- 
perous deaf to assist their less fortunate brothers not 
only in this country but in every country of the world. 
The deaf would never have been educated if many worthy 
people had not made great sacrifices for their benefit and 
they in turn must sacrifice for others. “Those whose 
means are limited and even those who consider themselves 
in very poor circumstances will benefit themselves as well 
as others by learning to save and to give. 


Save The Children 


There are so many present demands, one hardly knows 
where to begin. A great deal of money collected on the 
streets and at bazaars for the starving babies of Belgium 
never left this country. ‘The papers state that some of 
the money collected for the starving children in China is 
being used for the construction of roads near Shanghai. 
Notwithstanding all of these reports, Mr. Hoover’s or- 
ganization has collected and distributed with a minimum 
of overhead expenses. We know that the money sent to 
Mrs. Mills:will not only keep a Chinese child from star- 
yation but will also-educate him. The SILENT WorKER 
has noticed that those who make the greatest noise and 
the most fuss are not always the most deserving. ‘Those 
who cry loudest for help are not always those who are 
suffering most. ‘This teaches us to be cautious in giving 
indiscriminately and in sending contributions in answer 
to personal appeals. 

»: Mr. Hoover has- recently: raised sufficient money to save 
t,200,000 children from starving. He will continue to 
receive contributions until he has $35,000,000 with which 
to save the balance of Europe’s starving children. When 
children are starving, we cannot refuse assistance but we 
must send it through channels which we know will reach 
them. The StLteEntT Worker will be glad to receive 
contributions from any of its subscribers for the purpose 


of sending money either to Mrs. Mills or Mr. Hoover, 


or any of the parties making appeals in the Silent Worker. 


‘We will be pleased to publish the names of the donors, 


with amounts given and afterwards to print the receipts 
for any money forwarded. 


May the Lord Save Us From 
Our Friends 


There is an old saying to the effect that we can protect 
ourselves from our enemies but may the Lord save us 
from our friends. In the long fight to secure proper re- 
cognition of oral work in the schools for the deaf, those 
who did the hard, honest work arid who are responsible 
for the results now achieved, had a very heavy load to 
carry. This load was their oralist friends composed of 
fakirs, faddists and enthusiasts. All extremists, the Bol- 
sheviki of the cause. Such people often start something 
but, as a rule, never finish anything and what they start 
is mostly trouble. Oral work could not advance faster 
than teachers could be trained or faster than the little 
ones could be taught or developed. Attempts to push 
it too rapidly must necessarily be disastrous. Likewise, 
those who are now fighting for the preservation of the sign 
language and to sustain the combined system, find their 
greatest burden is their friends, the extremists, who 
write mad articles full of venim and embarassing state- 
ments. Abuse, if strong enough, will always defeat the 
cause that uses it. The level-headed, sane and practical 
minds of both sides of the question would have come to- 
gether long ago but for the extremists. The truth is 
what they are seeking. ‘The extremist, however, cares 
not for the truth. He is right and others wrong regard- 
less of facts. ‘There is no cure for him. We may 
defend ourselves against our enemies for we know where 
they stand, but may the Lord save us from the untimely 
and impractical acts of our overzealous friends. 


Wanderlust 


The Carnegie Institute at Washington has demon- 
strated the fact that wanderlust is hereditary. Every nor- 
mal human being has a desire to travel and see the world. 
Wanderlust is this desire uncontrolled. It is an impulse 
to keep moving with no object in view. Every class 
of people has a few with this gypsy instinct. Among 
the deaf there are those who have no trade or occupation, 
who rove from place to place, working when they must, 
otherwise sponging. Most of them are young boys of 
low intelligence who did not seem to fit into the school 
work and who ran away from home. Occasionally, 
one of them has a star stunt, such as boxing, which enables 
him to secure temporary favor with the deaf or hearing. 
When these boys have real hard luck, they come to the 
nearest school for the. deaf'in search of work. As soon 
as they get a few dollars ahead they move on, occasionally 
taking other peoples’ property. ‘They have no ambition, 
no responsibility. Luckily for the deaf this group is very 
small. 
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The Gentle Art of Weeding 


By ZENO 


“The good hate the best” — German Proverb. 

| & 
The sign language is a soothing weed. 

G & 
Speech is an ancient institution. 
So is a weed. 
Speech is deeply-rooted. 
So is a weed. , 
Speech is wide-spread. 
So is a weed. 
But all the same it is the “tongueless tongue” of a sign lan- 
guage which needs the attention of a man with a hoe. 


Nebraska having published a picture of its graduates, there 
will be no controversy whether Nebraska has weeds or not. 


An imported editor said that the mail vote was a weed which 
deserved elimination, and an important educator said that he 
has also made laboratory tests of the necessity of omission. Evi- 
dently a 50—50 affair. 


& @ 
What! At Detroit we condemned as a weed the direct legis- 


lation by the people, for such is the popular vote, otherwise 
known as the mail vote—the same kind of ballot which sends a 
president to the White House or senators to Congress. 

Then we turned around and rebuked others for denouncing as 
a weed the popular and direct communication of ideas through 
signs, otherwise known as the sign-language. 


Strange, indeed, but be sles Ukieiouans We will meet the 
situation by sticking together like the Indian chief (not the one 
who shot Braddock) who said: “I wish you to learn this new 
religion and teach it to your children that you may all go when 
you die into that good heaven country of the white man and 
be happy. But I am too old to learn a new religion, and, besides, 
many people who have died were bad and foolish people, and 
if this word the missionaries have brought us is true, and I 
think it is, many of my people must be in that bad country the 
missionares call “Hell”; and I must go there also, for a Stickeen 
chief never deserts his people in time of trouble. To that bad 
country, therefore, I will go, and try to cheer my people and 
help them as best I can to endure their misery.” 


Thirty years ago some sales oe men asked: “Who 
is Tilden? He is not a college man.” 

The Arts and Decoration magazine of New York is now 
undertaking the publication of an encyclopedia of arts by ‘500 
of the most competent historians of art, art critics and artists 
whose activities cover the whole world.’’? Twelve books in a 
set, 5,000 pictures. Price, $300.00. 

Douglas Tilden has accepted an invitation to be a contri- 
butor. 


Thirty years ago Dr. Gdteiies neal to Dr. Wilkinson, “Who 
is Tilden? I prefer sculptor French.” 

Congress asks California. to make a contribution to the Hall 
of Statuary. A straw vote is being held to select most worthy 
men to represent the State. Douglas Tilden’s statue of Juni- 
pero Serra in the Golden Gate Park has twice the votes of the 
nearest competitor which is D. C. French’s statue of Starr 


King. 


& & 
There is always “some defect of character” in a fellow who 
is three feet ahead of us. 


& @ 
Douglas Tilden was only educated by the manual system.. 


& 
The following charming poem is by the author of the famous 
*“‘Man With the Hoe:” 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
By Epwin MARKHAM 


Three wizards called the lightnings to their hands 
And witched the world with wonder in all lands. 
Morse, with a flower-touch, loosed the winged word 
To ride the wires until the world’s end heard. 
Marconi shakes the ocean of the air, : 

And sends our words into the Everywhere. 

But Bell flings off the cipher and the sign, 

And, with a cunning nearer the divine, 

Lets out across the void man’s living voice 

To sorrow or rejoice, 

Dispels the distances, shrinks up the spaces, 

Brings back the voices and the vanished faces, 
Holds men together tho the feet may roam, 

Makes of each land a little friendly home! 


The wires are everywhere, 

The tingling nerves of the air. 

Be-netting cities, speaking for all hearts, 

From floor to floor their whispered lightning darts. 
Looping the prairies, leaping hills and lakes, 
Over the world their whispered lightning shakes. 
They stitch the farms and link the battle-line; 
They thread the Alps and down the Kongo twine; 
They throb among the Pyramids, and speak 
Where Fujiyama lifts her perfect peak. 


A fable it will seem in years to come: 

How Bell gave speech to spaces that were dumb. 
A fable it will seem: 

He was one man, the one man with the dream. 
When youth was on his brow, 

He was a conscript burdened with a vow: 

He was a man constrained 

To seek a vision that the world disdained, 

A vision that called laughters to the lips, 
Laughters more stinging than the whistling whips. 


“Wither the spaces, speak across the miles?” 

How could the wise ones cover up their smiles! 
“Send out syllables like flying birds?’ 

How could the wise ones frame their scorn in words! 
But now the deed is done, 

And cried before the footsteps of the sun. 

Honor the man whose gift from the All-Good 

Is shrinking earth into one neighborhood. 


And so, great guest, magician of the voice, 

We come to crown that gray head, and rejoice. 
We gather here to-night 

To glory a little in your life’s long fight. 

Take at our hands this humble wreath of praise 
For all the toil and victory of your days. 

Take this poor wreath: ’tis all we have to give 
To those that nobly ay a nobly live. 


Today is Christmas. The morning’s dawn sends up its 
effulgent, voiceless signs of joy and redemption. The angel had 
said to Mary, “Thou art blessed above all women.” It was a 
sign. ‘The wise men saw the star of Bethlehem and said, “Let 
us go.” It was a sign. They saw a halo on the head of an 
infant and knew its holiness. It was a sign. Oh! poor world 
which gropes for signs as we had long, long groped for a 
sign-language, how much it depends on the obvious and self- 
evident, for nothing but what is seen and felt, is truth! Send 
out your dots and dashes, O Morse; flash through the air your 
annotated lightnings, O Marconi; throw your voluble noises 
through the wires, © Bell, and announce to the world that the 
wronged words which you use are signs, that the sign-language 
is not a weed, that it will not die! 


GETTING IT RIGHT 


Two American negro soldiers were discussing: musical 


instruments. . 
“Yar,” said one’ “I’se gwine ter git me a eucaliptis.”” . 
“A what?” queried the other. 
“A eucapliptis—dat’s a musical instrument, fool.” _ 
“Go on, nigger! Yo’ can’t kid me—dat’ts one of de books 
ob de Bible.”—Ex. 
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162 THE. SILENT WORKER 


The Deaf in the World of Invention 
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The wrapping machine invented by Mr. William Rheiner of Detroit, Michigan (now running at the Finck Overall factory of that place.) 


An Appeal to the American People 


HREE and a half million children in Eastern and 

Central Europe have no alternative to disaster be- 

tween now and next harvest except American aid. 
For months these little helpless sufferers in the track of 
war have been admitted to American feeding-stations only 
if tragically undernourished, and have received American 
medical aid only if desperately threatened by death from 
disease. 


One 5 cent hot meal a day has saved a thousand lives. 


Winter is closing down. The money of many nations 
is valueless outside their own boundaries. Economic an 
crop conditions make famine, with its terrible train of 
disease, a certain visitor until next harvest. Inevitably 
the helpless children will suffer the most. No child can 
grow to health and sanity on the pitiful makeshifts for food 
with which millions of European adults must content them- 
selves this winter. It is obvious that the remedy can 
come only from outside. 


America saved 6,000,000 European children the winter be- 
fore last. Normal recuperation cut the need nearly in half 
last year, but unusual conditions have resulted in scant 
shrinkage of child destitution during the twelvemonth just 
past. The response of America must now decide whether 
3,500,000 of these charges, in acute distress, shall begin to 


be turned away in January from more than 17,000 asylums. 
hospitals, clinics and feeding stations dependent on Ameri- 
can support. There would be no tragedy in history so 
sweeping or so destructive of those who can deserve no 
evil. 


The undersigned organizations, working among every 
race and creed, many engaged also in other forms of relief, 
agree unanimously that the plight of these helpless chi!- 
dren should have complete priority in over-seas charity 
until the situation is met. This is an issue without politics 
and religious lines. There can be no danger of pauper- 
ization, for the $23,000,000 for child food, and the $10,000- 
ooo for medical service that we seek, will relieve only the 
critical cases. The medical supplies, of course, must be 
an unqualified gift, but for every American dollar used in 
child-feeding, the government and communities aided furn- 
ish two doliars in the form of transportation, rent, labor, 
clerical help, cash contributions and such food supplies. 
as are locally obtainable. | 


America has not failed in the past in great heartedness. 
She has never had a more poignant call than this. Contri- 
butions should be turned over to the local committees 
which are being formed for this national collection or 
sent to Franklin K. Lane, Treasurer, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City. 


EUROPEAN RELIEF COUNCIL 


Herbert Hoover, Chairman 


Franklin K. Lane, Treasurer 


Comprising: 


American Relief Administration, by Edgar Rickard, Director 

American Red Cross, by Livingston Farrand, Chairman 

American Friends’ Service Committee (Quakers), by Rufus M. 
‘Jones, Chairman 

Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, by Felix M. Warburg, Chair- 
man 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, by Arthur 
J. Brown 


Knights of Columbus, by James A. Flaherty, Supreme Knight 
Y. M. C. A., by C. V. Hibbard, International * a: ra ° bas 
Y. W. C. A., by Miss Sarah S. Lyon, National Board 


NOTE:—As a result_of, crop failure 20,000,000 persons in Northern China are doomed to die of starvation. 
ross. 


field may be sent to “Christian Herald China Famine Fund,” Bible House, N. Y., or to the Red C 
This space is donated in the interest of the starving by a reader.) 


—s 


Contributions for this 
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THE SILENT WORKER 
Deaf-Mute Fire Patrol Chief 


“Bob White” — And What 
It Means 


I see you on the zigzag rails 
You cheery little fellow 
While purple leaves are whirling down 
And scarlet, brown and yellow, 
I hear you when the air is full 
Of snow-down of the thistle; 
All in your speckled jacket trim 
“Bob White, Bob White,’ you whistle. 


My real name is Harry Stewart Smith, a graduate of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. 

And I have been a contributor to the Silent Worker ever 
since my school days. 

When a pupil, I used my right name, but when the large out- 
door magazines began to recognize my ability as a writer of 
stories that pertained to the great outdoors, I was advised to 
write under a nom de plume (literary name, mind you) hence 
the name “BOB WHITE,” was suggested by the National 
Sportsman, of Boston, Mass., and the appelation has clung to me 
ever since, for almost twenty years. 

And in all those years, not a single remark was ever made 
about the name other than it being a very appropriate one, as 
most everyone knows that “Bob White” is one of our wild game 
birds, whose merry voice can be heard at all times of the year, 
calling “Bob, Bob Whit e” throughout the hills and 
valleys. 

But a certain element here in Utah, have smelled smoke 
around my coat tails, and nosed it around that the name was 
an alias, and even hinted that I was quilty of some dark and 
mysterious deed, and was covering my real identity. To these 
“Doubting Thomases,” let me say that cards bearing my name 
have been drifting around the country for fifteen years, and all 
my stationery bears the same name. 

Going under an assumed name is not in the outdoorsman’s 
creed, and the name of “Bob White” is going merrily on 
spreading the news of the outdoors, little stories which bring the 
out-of-doors in, no matter if I did rustle a calf when caught in 
a blizzard in my cabin in the Rockies, with only a few days 
supply of food, and wild game kept close to their dens. 

But everybody knows that, even the person who owned the 
calf. And thus “Bob White” travels merrily on. 


“How do the apples get in dumplings?” — 
“I give up. How do the peaches get into tight gowns?” 


> am ae NE Sa, 


HOWARD C, 
Who was recently reappointed as 
Tyrone, 


KEPNER 
— Patrol Chief for 1921, at 
a. 


“My dear, the doctor says I’m in need of a little change. 
“Then ask him to give it to you. He’s got the last of 


mine.” 


Types of Children of Deaf 
Parents 


VERNON th a HALE 


Hearing son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Hale, of Ft. Worth, Texas 
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ue THE SILENT WORKER 


Dr. Chamberlain Dies After 
Almost 50 Years’ Service 


Several hundred deaf-mutes from all parts of New York City 
and from various suburban points attended the funeral services 
Wednesday afternoon January 12th, of the Rev. John Chamber- 
lin, D.D., vicar of St. Ann’s P. E. Church for Deaf-Mutes, 511 
W. 148th St., who died on Monday at his residence, 460 W. 149th 
St., after an illness of two months. Dr. Chamberlain was 82 
years old, and was in the 49th year of his pastorate among the 
deaf, and the 25th year of his service on Washington Heights. 

On January 6, he celebrated the anniversary of his work with 
the deaf, and though too ill to attend the service personally, he 
sent a message through his curate to the large attendance of 
parishioners and well-wishers who appeared, to do him honor 
on that occasion. A month previous, on December 4, he attend- 
ed the dinner of the Nation-Wide Campaign at the Guild House 


REV. JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


of the church, and though seriously ill at that time, insisted upon 
delivering what proved to be his last farewell address. In 
common with his sermons and messages for almost fifty years, 
it was presented in the sign language. At the close of the 
address, he invoked a blessing on “his deaf children.” 


A Young Pioneer | 

Dr. Chamberlain was born in New Hampshire in 1838. Later, 
his family moved to Vermont where he attended the common 
schools and prepared for entrance to college. Instead of pursu- 
ing his education in the East, however, he went to Western 
Iowa in the spring of 1859 with his elder brother, making the 
greater part of the journey in the canvas-topped “prairie 
schooner”? generally employed for trans-continental travel at 
that time. 

In Iowa, he became a farmer and later; a school teacher. 
In 1861, he entered Griswold College at Davenport, and on 
his graduation, began to study for holy orders. He was or- 
dained a deacon in 1864, and was placed in charge of St. Paul’s 
Church, Council Bluffs, lowa. In 1866, he was advanced to the 
priesthood. In 1866, at New Orleans, he married Elizabeth 
Mills, daughter of a prominent Southern family. 

In 1872, Dr. Chamberlain came to New York at the request 
of the Rey. Thomas Gallaudet, founder of church work among 
the deaf, to assist him in mission work. He was attached to 
St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, then in lower Manhattan, 


and was appointed one of the managers of the Church Mission 
to Deaf-Mutes, in which capacity he travelled throughout the 
‘country as an evangelist to the deaf. 

He was honored by Washington and Lee University with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, in 1896, and at about that 
time, his activities and those of his church, were transferred to 
Washington Heights. On the death of Dr. Gallaudet, in 1902, 
Dr. Chamberlain became chief of the Mission to the Deaf, and 
vicar of St. Ann’s. 

Most Successful Worker 

The late vicar has frequently been cited by authorities on 
the subject as one of the most successful religious workers to 
the deaf in church history. Although not so afflicted himself, 
Dr. Chamberlain possessed a rare sympathy for those who were. 
Through his evangelical work, he came in contact with deaf- 
mutes in every part of the United States and because St. Ann’s 
is the only church of its denomination catering especially to the 
deaf, in New York, his parish here was a large one. 

It is said that the vicar’s authority on matters concerning 
the religious and social welfare of the deaf, was known in 
Europe, and that he was frequently called upon to advise 
religious officials abroad. 

Particularly impressive. were the burial services conducted 
at St. Ann’s Church, afternoon of January 12th. As the Rev. 
John Judge recited the Protestant Episcopal ritual, Rev. John 
H. Kent, for the deaf, accompanied in signs. Within the chancel 
rail were present Rev. Milo H. Gates, prominently named 
as a candidate for the place made vacant by the late Bishop 
Burch; Rev. Walsh, of St Luke’s P. E. Church; Rev. Meeder, 
of St. Matthew’s, and the Revs. Whildin, Baltimore; Morrill, 
Albany, and Dantzer, Philadelphia, the last three deaf ministers 
of the P. E. Church Mission to the Deaf. 

A choir of five ladies, with Miss Alice Judge leading, Miss 
Agnes Craig, Miss Ruhl and Mrs. Johanna McCluskey, grace- 
fully signed the hymns and anthem. 

Rev. Judge made a brief eulogy of the deceased prelate, 
which Principal Isaac B. Gardiner, of New York Institute, 
interpreted. Concluding Benediction, the deaf passed by the 
open casket which contained the remains of their late friend, 
whose worth as a sincere champion of the deaf was made 
evident by the sorrow shown by many there present whom he 
had befriended. Proceeded by members of the Church Mission 
Trustees, Messrs. W. G. Jones, Edwin A. Hodgson, Dr. Thomas 
F. Fox, W. W. Thomas, Frank B. Thompson, Frank W. Nuboer, 
and Walter B. Peet, son of the late Dr. Isaac L. Peet, the casket 
was borne from the church. The pallbearers were Messrs. 
Elsworth, McMann, McLaren, V. Anderson, Funk and Dr. Nies. 

As a testimony of the universal respect held by all classes 
of the deaf for Dr. Chamberlain, the presence of representatives 
of the N. F. S. D., Union League, New Jersey Society, He- 
brew Congregation of the Deaf, Silent A. C., Xavier Ephpheta 
Society, and Xavier Allied Brooklyn Branch De L’Epee Society, 
attended. 


Another Prominent Educator 
Passes Away 


Dr. Warren Robinson passed away on the morning of New 
Year’s day at the sanitarium in Savannah, Mo., following an 
operation. 

He entered upon his work in the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf, his alma mater, in 1884, where he taught continuously 
until a few weeks ago when he was granted a leave of absence 
to enter the above sanitarium for treatment. Gratifying reports 
of his condition were being received by his family and many 
Delavan friends. A sudden change fer the worse took place 
a few hours before his death and the announcement of his pass- 
ing was a great shock to his immediate family, relatives and 
friends. , 

In the death of Dr. Robinson the Wisconsin School has suf- 
fered a great loss, where he had labored so faithfully and con- 
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WARREN ROBINSON 


scientiously for more than thirty-six years, and the deaf world 
one of its hardest workers in the up-lift of his fellow deaf. 
Dr. Robinson was sixty-two years of age. 


“Going Some—and More” 


How the N. F. S. D. Does Things When a Brother 
| Passes On 
Am I a Frat? Shure, Moike, and I have been for the past 
eight years. If I didn’t belong to that bunch, I’d be ashamed 
of myself, and get in back of beyond as far as I could. 


For, I honestly believe that any deaf person who is eligible 
to become a member, and is not, should be ashamed of himself. 


And altho I have been an active member for eight years, I' 
never knew anything about how the insurance was paid, wheth- 
er there was any of the proverbial “red tape” attached to it of 
not. | 

And I never knew whether a death claim had been refused 
or not. 

But hardly a month goes by but what there is an announce- 
ment in the “Frat’’ that Mrs. So and So had been paid a cer- 
tain amount upon the death of her husband. 

Otto P. Farley, who passed away in Ogden, in November, had 
been a member of the N. F. S. D. but four years, and the few 
dollars that he had paid in as dues, came back a thousand fold. 

And altho it is stated in the Constitution and by Laws that a 
death benefit could not be expected to be paid until at least sixty 
days had passed after the death of the member, Mrs. Farley re- 
ceived her check for one thousand fifty dollars in a little less 
than six weeks. | 

And this check came the day after Christmas. 

Indeed a most timely check, and one that will keep the wolf 
from the door for a long, long time. 

For mind you, Mr. Farley’s family were in very destitute 
circumstances, and if he had not been a member, well, just 
figure it out yourself. 

And, to you that have not joined the greatest organization for 
the deaf in the world, I say wake up, wake up. You have 
delayed long enough. “Bos WHITE.” 


THE SILENT WORKER 


EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE FOR THE WELFARE, 
OF GERMAN DEAF MUTES 
BERLIN, Noy. 19, 1920. 


An Appeal 


Dear Friends:—-After five years of warfare, peace has 
come to us at last. But the war has had dire results 
for German deaf-mutes. Today the number of unemployed 
in Germany is greater than ever. In Berlin there 
are at the present time 400,000 unemployed, among whom, 
unfortunately, are many deaf-mutes. Moreover, in times 
of business depression, the latter are the first to be dis- 
charged by their employers and the last to be re-em- 
ployed. Many have been out of work for many weeks, 
are without funds, and therefore must starve and die, 
The children of deaf-mute parents suffer most due to 
the fact that during the war they were greatly under- 
nourished and still very much underfed. The Christmas 
season is now approaching but the deaf-mutes of Germany 
will not have an opportunity to celebrate the Yuletide 
festival. 

I, therefore, most urgently request that American deaf- 
mutes respond readily to this very important appeal, 
and that they kindly send their contributions to me, 
which will be distributed indiscriminately among the 
needy and suffering mutes of Germany. 

The low rate of exchange of the German mark will 
make it possible to distribute a considerably large sum 
to the local poor. 

Trusting that this appeal will meet with a hearty res- 
ponse on the part of American deaf-mutes, I remain, 
with friendly greetings, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILHELM GOTTWEISS, 
Chairman of the 
Committee of German Deaf-Mutes, Berlin, C54, Stein- 
strasse 15. 
Contributions received to date: 


RR. Germtemmener ... 2c ccccccas one eeees $104.50 
Te, SE nk é as ceneesanenaees nent 39.10 
De re 39.85 


Total $183.54 


Sent by cable to Pastor Hermann Schulz, Berlin, by 
A. Kadgiehn 10,000 marks ........... inane $147.14 


Balance on hand ............ a ee ee $36.31 


Kindly send checks, money orders, registered letters, 
and old clothing, shoes etc., for men, women and children 
to the undersigned by Parcel Post: 

, ; ALBERT KADGIEHN, 
15 Patchen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Budapest, Hungary 


BubAPEstT, 24 November, 1920. 


AMERICAN COLLEAGUES:—No land has suffered during and in 
consequences of the war as much as our unfortunate Hungary. 
By the occupation of the newly created neighbor countries to its 
fifth part diminished, Hungarian people is unable to exist. 

The people of America was the first who took notice of our 
distressing condition and lL.urried to help us by establishing here. 
the “American Relief Administration’? for ever obliging with 
this graceful action the impoverished Hungarian people. 

But our misery has such a measure that the American Relief 
Administration, who supplies Hungary principally with food, 
alone is unable to help in every case, especially to help those 
who have no relations in America. 

On account of the extremely high prices of everything the 


teachers are unable, with their fixed salaries, to buy enough. 
_ food to nourish them, or enough clothing to keep them warm. 
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166 THE SILENT WORKER 


We, the Teachers of the Deaf in the capital of Hungary, are 
doubly subjected to the distressing conditions of capital life, as 
we are from the beginning of the war undernourished and fulfill 


our tasks of humanity by struggling with the sorrows of life 


in worn-out, torn clothing, linen and boots. 

As there is no possibility of help for us by the American Relief 
Administration, not having direct relations in America, we hope 
confidently to find our helping relations, our benefactors in 
our good conditioned American Colleagues and fellow-work- 
men of teaching the Deaf. 

Therefore, we dare to supplicate you, to collect your superfluous 
cents, to send them to us, your suffering Hungarian colleagues 
in Dollar value in order to diminish our distress and to make us 
able to fulfill our noble task with undivided soul. 

In the agreeable view of your humanly intelligence, we are 
yours ever grateful. 

The teachers of the State School for the Deaf i2t Budapest, 
Hungary. 


An Appeal 
TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


DEAR FRIENDS:—Some fifteen years ago, we yielded to the ur- 
gency of a Greek mother and received into our primary school 
at Marsovan, Turkey, a little deaf mute boy. The child proved 
to be very bright, but soon had learned all that the teacher of 
hearing children could give him. We then planned to send him 
to some school for the deaf in Turkey. Inquiry convinced us 
that there was no such school in the Empire. Then, we thought 
to send the child to Greece as he was of Greek parentage, 
and again, we learned that in all Greece, there was no school 
for the deaf. This brought to us a realization of the hope- 
less condition of such children in that Near-East country and 
with this realization, came the pressure to in some way provide 
for this education. 

It was not easy to make any feasible plan for the develop- 
ment of these children, but ways were opened and in 1910, a 
school was opened in Marsovan (400 miles east of Constan- 
tinople.) It had two small buildings, a playgrourd of its own, 
and a modest outfit of furniture and school equipment. A 
fine start was made. The school grew and became the most 
fascinatingly interesting place on our big American premises. 
In 4914, we had 17 pupils, two teachers, three teachers in 
training, a house mother, a master carpenter, and a teacher 
of weaving. 

But the war brought disaster. Half of our children could 
not get back after the summer vacation, our house-mother died 
of typhus in those days when this disease swept the country, 
one of our teachers, our master-carpenter and our weaver 
perished in the great deportations. The teachers who remain- 
ed were needed for many kinds of emergency work. We held 
the remnants of our loved school together until there came a 
time of comparative safety in 1919. Then, having only ex- 
hausted teachers, a few children, no money, and buildings which 
had been used for the housing of soldiers sick with every 
disease which came in the wake of war, we were forced to 
close the work for the deaf for a time. 

Two things are now needed for the re-opening of this school 
—money and an American teacher to be its head. These 
silent, hopeless children look to us alone and we cannot fail 
them. 

May we ask the American schools for the deaf to help us? 
An annual gift of $1,200.00 would meet the expenses of an 
American teacher. This amount will cover not only salary, 
but cost of outfit, travel and language study. Can you take 
a share of this amount with the plan to give it annually for 
five years in semi-annual payments? 

We ask you to remember that this is the only school for the 
deaf in the Turkish Empire and that it receives no grant from 


any organization, but is entirely dependent on personal sub- 


scriptions for its support. 


Earnestly hoping for your co-operation, — 
CHARLOTTE R. WILLARD, 
Principal, Anatolia Girls School, 
Marsovan, Turkey. 
Address: 
Mr. LYMAN STEED, Treasurer 
Wissinoming Hall, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SHOWER FOR MISS 
BLANCHE HAMPTON 


MISS BLANCHE HAMPTON 


Previous to the marriage of Miss Blanche Hampton, of Seattle, 
to Mr. William O. Sneve, last month, she was tendered a miscel- 
laneous shower at her residence on the tenth of December. Only 
ladies were present—twenty-one in all. The guests gathered 
around an open fire in the living-room and later around two 
generously laden tables in the dining-room. The gifts were 
both useful and attractive, consisting of towels and other linen 
pieces, china, and glass ware. The bride who is a graduate 
of the Vancouver School is one of the prettiest and most res- 
pected and most popular of Seattle’s young set. Mr. Sneve 
is the owner of a prosperous dairy farm at Silvana. He 
attended the Minnesota and Vancouver schools. Those present 
were Miss Blanche Hampton, Miss Winifred Chapman, Mrs. 
C. Ziegler, Miss Gladys Hess, Miss Rosie Claeys, Miss Alice 
Sanberg, Miss Bertha Seipp, Mrs. Olof Hanson, Mrs. Eugene 
Brown, Mrs. Barbara A. Wildfang, Miss Mable Holstrom, 
Miss Annie Hampton, Mrs. B. J. Haire, Mrs. Pauline Gustin, 
Mrs. Nellie Waugh, Mrs. W. F. Carrigan, Mrs. K. D. Egan, 
Mrs. H. Miller, Mrs. L. B. Hampton and Mrs. J. E. Hampton. 
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THE CANNIBAL 


A vaudeville performer who used to tour the English pro- 
vinces with a flock of trained ducks found managers no longer 
willing to book his show. After he had been “resting” for 
some time, he received a telegram asking him to open on the 
following Monday at a variety theatre in the north of England. 

In reply he wired: 

“Regret cannot come. Have eaten my _ troupe.’—Londonr 
Tit-Bits. : 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


STRAY STRAWS 


By E. FLORENCE LONG 


: HE Mid-West Chapter of Gallaudet College 
Sf ww Alumni met with Dr. and Mrs. J. Schuyler 


“S #1 Long at the School for the Deaf, Council 
Cabo 


Butfs, Iowa, on the evening of December 
10th. The date itself being something to 
remember as the birthday of that wonderful man, the 
Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the host and hostess 
gave the members and the faculty and the Literary 


Society of the School the following program in the , 


chapel or Assembly Hall: 


PROGRAM 


I—Business_ Session 
II—AN AIL,LEGORY—‘The Most Beautiful Gift in the World.” 
(Directed and arranged by Miss Mabel Pearson) 


PERSONNEL 


SS eS SB RPT ee rT ee rer Fern Newton 
DE 6.5 ead eee ch) AOS OA OR Six Small Girls 
MD Saden sees ne essen suk ecaas Olive Goldizen 
BT Oe ee CEC ee er ee eee eee Mabel Pearson 
ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee Anna Johns 
SD on 5s ck bed bie e 08k Kes er ae eden ee Helen Carr 
REVERSE TC TCC STC TEC TSC Tee Margaret _Marnette 


The Spirit of Service and Self-sacrifice, Mrs. J. S. Long 


(Music by Miss Faye Miller) 


IlI—Apropos of the Evening .............. A Talk by J. S. Long 
rr ere Cero Tore Ter Alice Gill 
Wee FO OE BAO ik kek dinsuekcneieecees Mabel Pearson 


As the play was purely allegorical, and wofthy of 
imitation anywhere and everywhere, | am tempted to 
indulge in a defailed description. 

The personnel of the allegory was acted by members 
of the High Class and the Venth Grade. And Miss 
Mabel Irene Pearson, who drilled and arranged the play- 
ers, is the youngest member of the faculty of the Iowa 
School for the Deaf, besides being one of its most bril- 
liant Alumni and also of Gallaudet College. Being full 
of the real spirit of service and self-scarifice, and also 
possessing all the natural grace of Irene Castle and 
Isadora Duncan combined, she easily inspired the deaf 
girls into the most beautiful enactment of their roles. 

The scene on the state was the throne room of the 
Queen of Beauty, with the latter seated in a green velvet 
chair on a green carpeted dias with six little pages seated 
around on it. The queen indulges in a monologue thus: 
“T feel very dissatisfied with all the world. I am _ not 
happy. I know it is true that I do not have all of the 
most beautiful things in the world.” 

Then she calls the pages and they spring up with quick 
courtesy to stand at respectful attention. She directs them 
thus: Go, go and look all over the world and bring 
the most beautiful thing you can find.” ; 

They exit. 

The queen again complains to herself thus: “It is true 
that I have many, many beautiful things, but I am not 
happy. Some place out in the world, I know there is 
something more beautiful than I have now. I want to 
see that thing. When I see the most beautiful thing in 
the world, I shall become happy and I shall give to the 
most beautiful things in the world.” 

Looking regal in her robe of snow-white with glitter- 
ing jewels and shimmering pearls and a jewelled diadem, 
the divinely tall and divinely fair Queen of Beauty awaited 
the quest of her pages for “the most beautiful gift in the 
world.” ; 

At last, one of the little white-gowned pages scudded 
on tiny white-winged feet into the royal presence and 
with a salaam resumed a seat on the dias. Closely follow- 
ing came the choice of this little page’s quest out in the 


world—-Alae, representing all the winged creatures of the 
air—such as song birds and butterflies. Gowned in pale 
vellow, caught here and there with numerous butterflies, 
and with a big butterfiy posed on the fingers of each hand 
Alae danced around before the throne of the Queen. With 
undulating arms and fluttering motions the dance sym- 
bolized the most wonderful of winged creatures—the but- 
terfly. Bowing before the Queen, Alae presented the 
two butterflies on her hands as her most beautiful gift 
and said: “I rule over all the beautiful birds and butterflies. 
Cannot you hear their songs everywhere? They fly high 
up on the tree-tops and over the fields and flowers making 
the world more beautiful with our gay colors. ‘The 
world would seem sad, indeed, without us. Do not you 
think that I have brought you the most beautiful gift 
in the world?” 

The queen quietly takes the two butterflies and places 
them on a low table by her throne, while Alae stands to 
one side awaiting royal verdict. 

A second page quickly scuds on little white-winged 
teet into the throne-room like the first one and is followed 
by Aer—representing moving air. Clothed in the misty 
gray of drifting clouds and swirling a silken scarf of the 
same gray cloud-like color, Aer bounded into view with 
all the supple grace of Isadore Duncan and danced 
divinely in the long leaping movements that never seemed 
to touch the floor. With airy grace she represented the 
different winds of the tour corners of the earth. Then 
kneeling and presenting the scart to the Queen, Aer 
steps to one side and delivers herself thus, “I rule over 
all the winds from the North, the East, the South, and 
the West. Sometimes I am very cold, sometimes I 
am very warm. I blow the trees, the flowers and grasses 
to and fro. I blow seeds and scatter them all over the 
land and help to make the world more beautiful. I 
rock the waves on the deep and push sail boats. Do 
not you think I have brought “the most beautiful gift 
in the world?” 

The third httle page, like the previous two, then scuds 
into the royal presence and is followed by Gemma— 
representing all the precious jewels. 

Gemma is gowned in brilliant red with a headdress 
of jetted black guaze and wears dozens of bracelets, 
rings and necklaces, showing all the gold, silver and 
precious stones from the mines. With proud and stately 
bearing Geinma walks with slow and measured tread 
admiring the multi-colored jewels on her person and 
casting glances of arrogance, pride and allurement at 
the world. Turning slowly to the Queen she takes off 
some of the jewels as her gift, ,and moving proudly to 
one side of the throne announces: “Il rule over all the 
precious stones, bright and beautiful. I have many 
colors—-red, vellow, green, blue and purple. Ail the 
beautiful women in the world love me, but I am not 
easy to get. Men must dig deep in the earth to find 
me. If I should be lost sometime someone else will 
find me still bright and beautiful. Do not you think my 
e1ft is the most beautiful one in the world?” 

Preceded by another little scudding page Aqua then 
drifts into view like a slow creeping wave and undulat- 
ing with a seashell held up in one hand deposits it on 
the shore as it were. Then receding in wave-like move- 
ments of both arms and feet, she represents all the 
fascinating rise and fall of sea waves with her arms and 
hands. In sea-green gown and long floating blonde 
hair Aqua dashes and swirls, undulates and mounts high 
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and higher to follow the motion of bounding waves 
which finally recede and move with slow and easy motion. 
Dashing to the shore to pick up the sea-shell she holds 
it lovingly to her ear to listen to its hidden secret of 
what the wild waves are saying. Gayly she presents it 
to the Queen and undulate aside with the message: I 
rule over all the waters big and little. We are very 
happy dancing and glittering down through the hills 
and mountains and among the trees. There are many 
beautiful things that dance along with us: the fishes, 
the shells, the sea-weed. I carry the ships around the 
world and I could take you to visit any country you 
would choose. Do not you think I have brought you 
the most beautiful gift in the world?” 

Paged by another little scudder of white-winged feet, 
Floria comes gayly dancing into sight, holding aloft 
a beautiful white basket full of flowers and wearing a 
wreath of them on her head. All in dainty pink, Floria 
dances the dance of the flowers which she picks from 
her basket to smell and then tosses gaily into the air. 
After picking the petals of a daisy with gay nods and 
gay tripping feet, and sober head shakings and slow 
steps she dances in merry abandon for a while and 
finally bestows her basket on the Queen with the speech: 
“IT rule over all the beautiful flowers. They have many 
colors—red, blue, yellow and purple. They are very 
happy smiling in the sun. Their perfume can be smelled 
all over the world. Do not you think I have brought 
you the most beautiful gift?” | 

The last little courier with white winged feet reports 
to the Queen and is followed by a common every day 
looking woman who looks and acts out of place with 
so much beauty all around. The Queen asks, “What 
gift have you brought here for me?” 

Then the commonplace person modestly replies: “I 
bring no material gift; I serve; my gift is in the hearts 
of those to whom I minister. 

I wander through the world, doing what my hands 
find to do. I serve the needy; I help the needy; I 
help the weak; I nurse the sick; I minister to the 
afflicted; I comfort the sorrowful; I lighten the burdens 
of the oppressed; I proffer kindness; I teach the young. 

Material gifts perish; made from dust, to dust they 
return. Mine only is the spirit of service and self sac- 
rifice.” 

The Queen stands up in stately dignity and tells 
everybody: “You have brought me many wonderfully 
beautiful things. I am very happy now and I am very 
much pleased with your gifts.” 

After looking over the gifts on the small table she 
continues, “But one gift is more beautiful than all.” 

Turning to the plain person, she announces: “Her gift 
is very, very beautiful—more beautiful than all. She 
brings kindness and help. I am happy now because I 
know that the best thing in the world is the spirit of 
service and kindness. Now I shall present you with a 
crown and please go on with your good works of kind- 
ness. The world could never do without you.” 

The Queen then commands a page, “Go, bring me the 
crown,” at which the page leaves and brings in a beautiful 
crown of diamonds resting on a velvet cushion. The 
Queen steps down from the throne and takes the crown 
while the page places the cushion on the floor. The 
woman kneels on the cushion while the Queen crowns 
her. : 

Curtain closes there to open again disclosing a tableau 
of the Queen still in the act of crowning the woman 
while all the others circle around in the steps of their 
characteristic dances. 

The curtain then closes over all. 

All the dancers and pages were without shoes and 
wore stockings of the same color as their costumes. In 


that way they all appeared more graceful after the 
fashion of the barefoot dancer Isadora Duncan. 


““What’s that?” 
“That’s a horse-car.” 
“Why, I saw people go in it.” 


“Do we live longer nowadays than we used to?” 
Undoubtedly. I never lived so long before in my life.” 
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. A New Book 
i Ona New Plan 


The Winston 
Simplified Dictionary 


j “Your Dictionary is especially suitable to the deaf and 
there is no other which will take its place.”’—ALVIN E. 
POPE, Superintendent New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED is 
best for the deaf, for many reasons :— 


| 1. Every one of the 40,000 entries is 
defined in -plain and simple lan- 
| guage. 


2. Each definition is complete in it- 
self; no cross-references needed. 


; 3. No word is defined in terms of it- 
self, or in more difficult words, as 
is generally done in other diction- 
' aries. 


| 4. Syllabication is indicated by dashes, | 
) and pronunciation is shown by a | 
| phonetic respelling of the word 
with the diacritical markings in 
common use in textbooks. 


5. Abundant pictorial illustrations are 
provided. 


6. All the words brought into use by 
science and the World War are 
included. 


7. The book is printed in large, clear 
type, and is strongly bound. 


| Price $1.20 postpaid 


Write for specimen copy and further 
information, to 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1006-1016 Arch Street 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Toronto 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


ATHLETICS 


(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be weicomed by this Department) 


Edited by F. A. MOORE 


F Tg|PON the walls of the splendid room of the Good- 

vear Silent Athletic Club will soon be hung the 
yl picture of another of its many winning teams, the 
Goodyear Silents of 1920 gridiron fame. ‘This 
St: eleven, the most prominent deaf football team in 
the country went through an extremely hard schedule without a 
single defeat, plaving one game with the Bradley Eagles of 
Pittsburgh, which was declared won by the latter 24 to 20 but 
which was later admitted to be a tie, the four extra points be- 
ing illegally adjudged by the referee. 

The Goodyear Silents comprise stars of various state schools 
and of Gallaudet College who are employed by the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio. It is an amateur team, 
the plavers receiving no money; but owing to the strength of the 
team opponents are usually semi-professionals. Goodyear it- 
self has a very powerful team and it is an annual Thanksgiving 
events to have a contest between the Silents and the Regulars. 
In 1918, the Silents won twice, last year the Regulars won their 
only game, and this time the Silent lads came back, 14 to 0. 

The team was captained this year by Scott Cuscaden, two 
hundred pounds of bone and muscle from Nebraska and Gal- 
laudet. He played right tackle. An injury kept him out of 
several games. The most consistent star of the season was 
Seinensohn, 170 lbs., left halfback, an Ohio boy. He has a low 
hard plunge that makes it difficult to tackle him, and which 
carries him thru the line like a bullet. Marshall, 170 lbs., right 
end, last year’s captain, was declared by one critic to be one of 
the best ends in the country. He like Cuscaden and Stark, R, 
H. B., 195 lbs., is from Nebraska and starred at Gallaudet. 
Other backs were Deer, fullback, a 210 flash from Washington 
State and Gallaudet; Weber of Ohio, and Davis of Tennessee. 


Fred Moore of Kansas and Gallaudet, weighing less than 140 | 


pounds, was field general and coach until he left for ‘Trenton. 
His understudy, Williams, 150 Ibs., of Ohio took his place, 
Wilson, 145 lIbs., Colorado, captain of last year’s Gallaudet 
eleven, alternated at back and quarter. 

The line was heavy and as solid as the proverbial stone 
wall. Stanley, 180 Ibs., Texas, r. g; Ewing, 185 lbs. Ken- 
tucky, center; Fitzgerald, 190 Ibs., Ohio |. g.; Payne, 185 Ibs., 
Oklahoma, r. t.; Roller, 170 Ibs., Colorado, |. t.; and Dille, 185 
Ibs., Ohio, |. e. 

Space will not permit a fuller account of the team’s person- 
nel, but much of the year’s success was due to the fact that 
we had so many good men to alternate. Barron, 170, Mt. 
Airy, end; McMullan, 145, Mississippi, end; Allen, 140, Colo., 
end; Stottler, 175, Ohio, guard; Classen, 160, Washington, 
back; Johnston, Hinchey, Wickline, and others. 

The team’s record follows: 


ge ae SE ee eee Lorain 0 
Goodvear Silents 39...... Reno A. C. of Youngstown 0 
Goodyear Silents 28.......... Havres of Cleveland 0 
Goodyear Silents 27............ Imps of Columbus 6 
Goodyéar Silents 20...... Bradley Eagles, Pittsburg 20 
Goodyear Silents 21........ Rex A. C., Washington 6 
Geéotvoar GER Bi cic cece winsicncs Sebring Tigers 0 
Goodyear Silents 9....... London Oaks, Columbus 2 
Goodyear Silents 14............ Goodyear Regulars 0 
Goodvear Silents 2...... St. Edwards, Youngstown 0 


The tie game with the Bradley Eagles was due to several 
of the team’s best players being kept on the side lines because 
of injuries until the second period. The score then stood 


14 to 0 in the Eagle’s favor. Upon the entry of what the 
Pittsburgh scribes termed “The Silents Hospital Crew,” things 
all came the Silents way. And besides the Silents were the 
only team to score upon the Eagles this year, and it was the 
largest score in their history of seven years. 

The last three games were played within eight days. The. 
St. Edwards team was composed of former and present college 
stars, of which two were All-American, one of them being the 
famous halfback Casey of Harvard. 

The Goodyear Silents have made a name for themselves, 
Offers for games have already come from Detroit, Chicago, 
and Washington, D. C. Manager Russell Moore could easily 
have arranged for post season games, but it was deemed 
inadvisable. So the football togs will rest with the methballs 
until 1921. 

Note :—For the past month or so the editor has been in re- 


ceipt of requests for more intormation concerning the Good- 
vear Silent football team. He believes the above article by 


Mr. G. C. Farquhar of Akron, will prove adequate. 
o—o—o 

When it comes to winning basketball games too much impor- 
tance cannot be attached to a good foul shooter, and when an 
exception is found the rooters of his team should feel greatful. 
For his is the ability to win games that otherwise would be 
totally lost. The swinging of a ball fifteen feet with accuracy 
seems almost a gift. Many a candidate can drop shot after 
shot thru the net in practice, but when the heat of the game 
is in the air he hesitates and is lost. 

The last few seasons have seen few good foul shooters and 
the present crop will be viewed with interest. Moster, for- 
merly of the Goodyear Silents, now with a New York team, 
used to average at least twelve out of fifteen. Allen, at pre's- 
ent the leading score getter of the Goodyear Silents, usually 
averages eleven out of fifteen. Downes, of the Frederick, Md. 
Y. M. C. A., is another man that should not be forgotten. His 
average is usually high. When it comes to the girls none bet- 
ter than Miss Kate Keeley can be found. 

Some few terms past, there was a _ Gallaudet-Catholic 
University game plaved on a neutral floor, the result of which 
meant much toward the final decision. Gallaudet trailed by 
a point. Three times a foul was called on C. U. and three 
times the Galladuet man throwing the ball missed his chance. 
The packed gymnasium and the intensified atmosphere made 
him lose his nerve, for the briefest fraction of a second perhaps, 
but long enough. A field goal or so finally put Gallaudet ahead. 
Later C. U. tied the score. The final minute found each team 
struggling without result. Gallaudet was penalized. The 
C. U. man calmly set himself and in the dead hush shot the 
goal. The leather hardly touched the edges of the basket, it 
having received its momentum from a slow, easy, perfectly 
timed swing of the arms. 

Gallaudet lost! And ultimately the championship of the 
District of Columbia by the margin of only one game. 

o—o—o 

It is a regret that the Goodyear Silent\ basketball team 
has been obliged to abandon its eastern trip. It would have 
been a much deserved treat to the boys, te an incentive. 
Such a trip would have well repaid the coaches and men for. 
the hard knocks and troubles of the training season. 

o—o—o 

We congratulate Gallaudet upon her being able to make a 

northern trip. Of course, there will be a “kick” against the 
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loss of time from studies, but if a man is keeping up in his 
study records as should be the case he should have no trouble 
picking up the time lost by the week’s absence. 

We take occasion to commend the Oklahoma, the Kansas, the 


Washington, the Texas, the Alabama, the Missouri, and a few 
other State Schools for the Deaf upon the fine records of their 
football teams the past season. Next year we hope to be able 
to give more space to every school. 
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He starred on 
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So modest and 
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Winifred Irvin Roiler, he was christened by his fond parents in 
Denver, Colorado, some twenty-seven years ago and as Winifred 
Roller he was known on the records of the Colorado school for 
the Deaf and Gallaudet College. But to the thousands of football 
fans in Ohio he is simply—Roller. 

He was born with a magnificent, perfect big toe and with a foot- 
ball in his arms, and has fondled hundreds ever since. For three 
years he starred on Gallaudet teams and is still starring with 
the Goodyear Silents over in Akron. If some football sage were to 
pick an All-American football team from among the deaf, he would 


undoubtly place Roller at left-tackle, and the selection would meet with 


unqualified approval. 
He is a punter of the first magnitude and has no superior at 
tackling. He loves to tackle with one hand. The backs were 


Is apunter 
of the first 
masnitude 


always sure to find an opening on his side of the line whenever 
they were called upon to make a buck. 

He is related to the once famous wrestler, Dr. Roller of Seattle, 
Washington, and as a kid he naturally went in for wrestling. One 
day while wrestling near the high bank of one of the many mountain 
lakes in Colorado, he accidently rolled over and took a wonderfully 
fancy curve into the depths. From then on he forsook wrestling 
and to this day gives most of his time to fancy diving—aside 
from football. There are few deaf in his class when it comes to 
fancy diving. He is also adept at base-ball and basketball, but 
these are only side lines to the above two. 

He is so modest and shy, and fond of blushing. He has raised 
a seedy crop of hay on his upper lip to diminish the blushes. Watch 
him next fall. 
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While yet alive we 
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NA D-F RA TITIES 


By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 


been erecting magnificient monuments in token of 
appreciation of our hearing benefactors. 
Now the hearing reverse the honor. 

*se\e7es™]| This illustration shows the stately granite monu- 
ment unveiled in Waldheim Cemetery, Chicago, last Thanks- 
giving Day, in memory of a deaf man. Cut by courtesy of The 
Advance, New York City. 

“In life he was deaf and dumb, but in dying he spoke in a 
message that can never die.” 

Was ever better epitaph written? 

Samuel Kapper was a Russian emigrant unable to read or 
write our language. Not even eligible for membership in the 
N. F. S. D. 


two or three thousand dollars the N. A. D. raised to repair the 
Gallaudet Monument at Hartford—originally costing us $10,000 
—they want several thousands more to erect a replica on the 
grounds of Gallaudet College. 

Help! 

We already have the Sophia Fowler Gallaudet Fund, and the 
Edward Miner Gallaudet Fund, and the Abbe De L’Epee Fund, 
and the saints only know how many other funds of national 
scope all screeching for aid, assistance, succor—not to mention 
innumerable local funds, charities, and club funds in every large 
silent circle. Too much is enough. 

What good do stone monuments do the dead? You know, and 
I know, and the office proof-readers know that most of those 
dear, dead benefactors 
(if they could express 


Just a “nobody,” 
even among his own 
deaf acquaintances. 
The kind who earn 
us the undeserved stig- 
mation of “dummy.” 
You understand? Just 
a quiet, average hang- 
er-on at the Silent A. 
od 


Kapper took his place 
in the picket-line dur- 
ing the memorable 
strike of the clothing 
workers in 1915. 
While thus peaceably 
engaged he was shot 
in the back by a gang- 
ster, and died—the only 
fatality of the strike. 
The Union won the 
dispute, and the Chi- 
caro Joint Board of 
the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of 
America erected this 
testimonial. Thousands 
turned out to the un- 
veiling ceremonies. 

Just a common deaf 
mute. 
Think of it. 


gave them naught 
Save combat, kick 
and curse; 
Of their good points 
we never thought 
Until they heaped a 
hearse. 
Then each Nadfrat 
with good intent 
Suggests we build a 
monument. 


This monument and 
memorial business has 
been overworked. It 
has become a nuisance. 

The last straw comes 
with the announcement 
that, in addition to the 


their preference via 
Ouija) would by a 
long sight rather have 
all this money devoted 
to something useful; 
something the deaf 
they loved could en- 
joy—and, enjoying, 
daily bless their me- 
mory. It was years 
ago suggested that the 
De |’Epee Fund be de- 
voted to something 
tangible, like a build- 
ing or hall; but, no! 
certain powerful par- 
ties behind the pro- 
ject—wedded to the 
ancient, stone-age tra- 
ditions—insisted on a 
monument, the bigger 
the better. And the 
De l’Epee Fund is still 
wheedling. 


What has been was- 
ted on the Gallaudet 
monument alone 
would endow several 
college scholarships, 
or nearly pay for a 
handsome clubhouse— 
like the Silent A. C. 
in Chicago or the 
Thompson Memorial 
in St. Paul. Safe to 
say ten souls daily 
bless the memory of 
Charlie Thompson to 
one who thinks of the 
other benefactors im- 


mortalized in “death- 
less’? marble—that is 
always needing re- 


pairs. 


Isn’t it about time 
to go on strike against 
this orgy of useless 
and wasted endeavor ? 
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Since writing the above I came across an editorial in Collier’s, 
entitled for What?” It is so timely, excrepts may be given 
here: 

Did you ever reflect upon the vast sums of money spent in an en- 
deavor to make the great (and the little) immortal? 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote a letter once, expressing himself vigor- 
ously in favor of making memorials useful. He was impressed by 
the fact that money locked up in stone shafts, statues, and other 
lifeless commemorative works might do twice the work and even 
prolong the grateful memory of mankind if it were applied to 
education, to relief of suffering, or even to drinking fountains for 
horses. Roosevelt was right in the idea that even when monuments 
are beautiful, which they seldom are, one child safe from death or 
disease because of a memorial endowment is a much more enduring 
commemoration of 4 man or a woman than all the polished granite of 


the world. Perhaps the fact that so many human beings go on 
doing the obvious in a sheep-spirit makes it possible for so many 
to exclaim: “But we must put up a monument!” 

We have never computed how many millions of dollars have gone 
into ugly carvings, and stone spheres, and iron eagles, and tablets 
which no one reads, but we are confident that the dead would re- 
joice and the living would profit if we turned the expenditure into 


the channels of good sense. 


In pleasing contrast to this misdirected-energy are the homes 
for aged and indigent deaf in several states. While they cost 
more than monuments, and are a greater and more enduring 
drag, at least they are something tangible and useful. 

Even the kiddies have the fever. Fourteen pupils of the Ohio 
school collected over $50 each last summer’s vacation, for a 
new men’s cottage. Lewis Fischer led with $250, and next fol- 
lowed collections of $163, $126 and $100. That is a “memorial’’ 
anyone could be proud of. As the poet said: “The living must 
live, though the dead be dead.” 


The December SILENT Worker pictured a shy little maid 
with the inscription: “The little weed that went to Fulton when 
twelve years old.” 

There ain’t no wee “little weeds” in the schools nowadays. 
Supt. Booth yanks ‘em up. 


At the Philadelphia Convention of Teachers, the Rochester 
school had a class of four pupils, spelling both in French and 
Latin. 

Some idiot oralist up and asked if they could “speak and read 
lips in BOTH languages ?” . 
Ye shades of Caesar’s Gallic Wars; what Gall! 


Barnham, of New Orleans, told a new Impostor yarn at De- 
troit. A cop friend of his picked up a “deaf” moocher, and 
bedded him in the police barracks. In the dead of night 
the cop. suddenly opened the door and sent a piercing yell of 
“F-j-r-e!”’ echoing into the dark. The “deaf” man was the first 
to bound from his bed and dash out of doors. 

He was given 30—days. 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner had the following four- 

line news item, in verse form: 
DEAF AND DumsB, Too MucH Rums,; WINs FREEDUMB 
Howard Bliss, deaf and dumb, 
Pinched for drinking too much rumb. 
When in court he looked so glumb 
Judge freed him ’cause he felt so bumb. 

The alleged-suicide of “Smiling Pat’? O’Brien, the famous 
aviator, in Los Angeles, brings to mind that he was a boyhood 
playmate of Mark Knighthard, of Momence, IIl., from whom he 
learned the deaf alphabet, signs and mannerisms. During his 
historic 42-day escape thru Germany, detailed in his book, he 
several times had to assume the role of a deaf-mute, when sud- 
denly coming unexpectedly on Germans at night. And he 
always got away with it. 

What did we deaf do in war? Nothing—directly; but 
Knighthard’s teaching was one of the many contributory aids. 


Here’s 
Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 400,000 deaf persons 
to hear. We are sure it will do the same for 
you: are so absolutely certain of it that we are 
eager to send you the 
1920 ACOUSTICON (for people with any hear- 
ing) FOR 10 DAY’S FREE TRIAL NO 
DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape. no reservation to this offer. Our confidence 
in the present Acousticon is so complete that we 
will gladly take all the risk in proving beyond 
any doubt that 

THE JOY OF HEARING CAN BE YOURS 

AGAIN! 


The New Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just ask 
for a free trial of the New Acousticon. You'll 
get it promptly and if it doesn’t make you 
hear, return it and you will owe us nothing— 
not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1300 Candler Building, New York 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


. 
404 


An illustrated monthly magazine 
per for the Deaf. Edited by 
Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription—single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 

months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 
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“ Laurel Cabin Tea 


By E. F. L. 


P Devon way, on the historic Valley Forge Road 
in Pennsylvania, there is a little rustic log cabin 
snuggled among trees with an enticing shingle 
calling the attention of autoists to “Laurel Cabin 
} Tea Room.” 

Tea Rooms on the highways of auto travel have been spring- 
ing up here and there in the Eastern states like mushrooms 
over night. And they are very welcome to the joy-riders and 
tourists who travel in automobiles, for they offer light refresh- 
ments in the way of sandwiches, cake, coffee or tea and milk, 
besides carrying a line of souvenirs and gift articles for sale. 

After the World’s War had made the lovely and charming 
Dorothy Sanders Kriebel a young war bride and then a war 
widow, this Laurel Cabin Tea-Room was the outcome of her 
restless desire to forget cruel Fate and work with a purpose. 
Last summer was her second season (from May until October) 
in running the place with the assistance of the wife of her dead 
husband’s brother. A farm house close by gives them a feeling 


WOODLAND PATHWAY 
Around Laurel Cabin Tea Room 


of security and the trade from passing autoists keeps them 
busy. With the refreshment side of this Tea-Room there is for 
‘sale a choice lot of gift articles, all the way from candies, fancy 
cigarettes, pennants, artistic smocks, handkerchiefs and small 
bits of fancy work to the usual souvenir post-cards which are 
unusually artistic, however. 

The rustic verandah running around the cabin is used for 
the serving of the refreshments on small tables during fair 
weather and the two large rooms inside are admirable for un- 
favorable days. Sometimes the tables are cleared out of the 


SANDERS KRIEBEL 


characteristic poses 


MRS. DOROTHY 


way on the verandah for parties that desire dancing after din- 

ing, as there is a victrola to set the feet jiggling merrily. 
Between whiles the shining gold-star young hostess of the 

“Laurel Cabin Tea-Room” must be able to think with the poet: 


“T see from my house the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope 
The men who are faint with the strife; 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan. 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man.” 


LAUREL CABIN TEA ROOM 
On the Valley Forge Highway in Devon, Pa. 
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174 THE SILENT WORKER 


Sparks From The Fun Shop 


EpiTtep by W. W. DvuvALL, Jr. 


Motto for Mutes.—“Actions speak louder than words.” 

sie 

Signs is Signs.—Sign in a store window opposite court house 
in Phunnyland: 

“WE MAKE PEOPLE STEEL SPRINGS.” 

-o- 

“Doc. Free Pay” Gibson on a recent tour of inspection in 
the East while Boss “H. C. L.’’ Anderson stuck to his bank in 
the West. 

-o- ; 

Why is the deaf man you brought here so anxious to go to a 
trafhe court? 

Because somebody told him the magistrate there would give 
him a hearing. 

at 

Teacher—‘What is the meaning of transparent?” 

Boy—“Something you can see through.” 

Teacher—‘Please give me an example, then.”’ 

Boy—“A_ ladder.” 

cae 

There was a man who had three sons. He gave two of them 
ten cents each and to the other he gave five cents. What time 
was it? 

A quarter to three. 

ane 
“We had shortcake yesterday.” 
“So had we. It was so short it wouldn’t go around.” 
-o- 
Papa—Now, Robbie, do you know where bad boys go? 
Robbie—Yes, sir, over their papa’s knees. 


Wifey—I think you only married me for my money. 
Hubby—Well, you must admit that I earned it. 


Public Opinion 
(Continued from page 150) 


idea of restoring the old monument be abandoned entirely, and 
instead, that the Association procure a replica of its memorial 
to Gallaudet placed on Kendall Green, the home of Gallaudet 
College, by the Association in 1889, to mark the centennial of 
Gallaudet’s birth. 

This is a bronze group executed by the eminent sculptor, 
Daniel Chester French representing Gallaudet seated with 
Alice Cogswell standing by his side. He has begun teaching 
her the manual alphabet, the right hand of each being half- 
extended and closed in the form of the letter “A.” 

This group has been pronounced by eminent critics as the 
most artistic piece of bronze portraiture in Washington, and 
all can see that it is eminiently fitted to adorn the grounds of a 
school, and, above all, the grounds of the old Hartford School. 
For there, while perpetuating the memory of Gallaudet, it 
would also mark the principal scene of his self-denying and 
beneficient labor. 

This suggestion was formally adopted by the Association in 
Convention at Detroit, and the committee in charge of the mat- 
ter authorized to proceed to collect additional funds to an 
amount sufhcient to carry it out. 

With the help of Mr. French, the. artist, and the Presbey-Coy- 
kendal Company, stone contractors, it is estimated that the cost 
of erecting a reproduction of the Washington group in West 
Hartford would be anywhere from $5,100 to $9,200, according 
to material and elaboration of the pedestal. 

The Committee already has in hand $3,000, and now pro- 
poses to make an effort to raise the balance of the $5,000 or 
more needed. 

Money is to be sent to Dr. Thomas Francis Fox, Station M, 
New York City, or to either of the other two members of the 
Committee, Harley Drake and John B. Hotchkiss, Kendall 
Green, Washington, D. C. 


GLASS SLIDES ARE 
NOW OUT OF DATE 


STEREOPTICON EX- 
PENSE CUT IN TWO 


HERE 

IS 

THE 
GREATEST 
BOON 

TO 
LANTERN 
USES 
EVER 
OFFERED 


ad 


But a FILM of the finest 
LANTERN SLIDES 


A simple, ingenious mecha- 
nism, 


THE TOURISCOPE 


can be attached to your lantern 
and then you can use _ these 
handy film rolls of slides. One 
film roll containing a complete 
lecture, weighs only three 
ounces, and may be put into 
your vest pocket. 

The films are non-inflammable. 
The screen results are 
. unsurpassed. 


A wonderful AUTO- 
MATIC model for day- 
light use also supplied. 


A fine library of les lectures ready at less cost than glass slides 
SEND FOR CATALOG, TOURISCOPE DEPARTMENT 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


417 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N.Y. __. 
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Address of Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 


Mr. Shaw—Mr. President, members of the board, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen: Mark Twain 
records that he once called at the White House to meet 
the President, then Gen. Grant. They were introduced. 
Grant said nothing. Mark Twain could think of nothing 
to say. So he said “I am embarrassed. Are you?” 

It is true that I became interested in schools like this 


‘some years ago but I did not learn to talk this language, 


but I know enough of human nature to know that every 
one desires to suceed in life and I know enough also to 
know that every one knows how. It would be foolish 
for me to attempt to tell these young people how to 
succeed, for even those litlle fellows back there konw all 
the essentials and, yet, the majority of them will fail. 

You know, it is claimed that 9 out of 10 of the people 
of the world are dependent upon their children to take 
care of them after they are 65 or rather 60 years of age. 
So, you see what you have to do as your children get older 
and what your children will have to do when you get old. 

If I were to ask these boys and girls how to succeed 
they would probably tell me to work. There are a great 
many people just now who would like to succeed in some 
other way. Just at the present time work is unpopular. I 
said to one of the professors here to-day: “My criticism 
of the educational system of this country is that they 
teach that work is honorable and very undesirable.” 
The whole atmosphere of the schoolroom is that if you 
get some education you will never need any left-hand to 
give bread to your mouth. 

I don’t know how he is succeeding. Are you going 
along all right? 

President Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Shaw. Well, I congratulate you. You know, I 
don’t know whether you people understand it or not, but 
there is a saying that you can live from hand to mouth 
while you are young, but the distance will increase as you 
get older, and you will find it a long way from hand to 
mouth after you are 60, unless you have something saved 
up. 

Of course. it is very disreputable in these days to save 
anything up, but if you should save something by it will 
come in very handly in after years. 

I told you a moment ago it would be necessary to 
work. I don’t know what you people know about industry, 
but I am not the only one present who was reared when 
industry was not only popular but universal. 

And, I am going to say to you girls, for I am an expert. 
I have either touched or seen life at every angle. I will 
not take your time to tell you some of the angles at 
which I have touched life with my naked hands, but as 
an expert I am going to tell you that the happy people of 
this world—women, as well as men—are those who rise 
to daily tasks, those who have something to do. Now, 
I know, I have seen them. I know the women who are 
not happy, some of them, not as many as I wish I knew, 
but a woman doesn’t get much happiness out of life when 
she rises in the morning and wonders what she is going 
to do all day—-whether it will be the automobile, the yacht, 
or a bridge party, or whether she will go down town and 
buy another hat. 7 

1 know a lady who buys an average of two hats a 
month, costing from fifty to two hundred dollars a hat, 
but I am going to tell all of you good people that there 
is no happiness in buying two hats a month. I know 
how a woman gets happiness in buying a hat. She goes 
down and looks one over and says: “This is a little .too 
expensive.” She looks at another one. Finally, she buys 
one that is a little too expensive and gets up in the night 


‘and looks at that hat. That is the way to get happiness 


out of a hat. Happiness comes from tasks performed and 
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the little rewards that come out of them. 

My friend told you that I was once governor of my 
State. That is true, and it was during the time of the 
Spanish War and I appointed two surgeons to assist my 
surgeon in examining four regiments of soldiers for the 
war and I selected surgeons with more than State reputa- 
tions. One of them I had seen going by in his carriage 
a hundred times, but 1 never saw him through the carriage 
door that he was not studying, and the other surgeon [| 
had called upon twice at midnight and unannounced, and 
I found him in his office, working at midnight. 

Now, I want you to keep this in mind; that this 
world keeps a one-price store. Whoever pays the price 
gets the goods, and | am telling you that the price that 
those two men paid for a reputation in their profession 
reaches beyond the State in which they lived. 

I told this one time down in Pennsylvania some place 
and this occurred out in Des Moines and a man in the 
audience down in Pennsylvania said: “Was that Dr. 
Priestley?” I said, “Yes.” They had heard of him. 

I will give you one more. I could give you a thousand 
just as well. 

Senator Hanna—I don’t know how you put that in the 
sign language—-Senator Hanna told me that he one time 
had an occasion to call upon Phil Armour. He didn’t 
tell me what it was about, but it was in 1896. A few 
of these girls over here and one or two of the boys know 
what I mean. 

He said he called at 1 o’clock by appointment. He 
found the great packer in the barber’s chair, eating his 
lunch and dictating to a stenographer. It was the only 
leisure time he had. Now, you boys and girls don’t need 
to work like that if you don’t want to. I am only 
telling you the price that Phil Armour paid for writing 
his name under every sky and in every language. 

There are no bargain counters for those goods. Who- 
ever pays the price gets the goods. 

Now, my wife—my wife and I are on speaking terms 
and she is the best woman in the world and always gives 
good advice. She asked me last night if I was preparing 
a speech. I[ told her no, I didn’t have any more idea 
what I would say than she had. So when I left to-day 
she said, “Don’t talk very long.” 

And I am not going to stop yet. I don’t know when 
I will get another chance to talk to as nice a bunch of 
boys and girls as you are and the only hope in the world 
in the way of talking is talking to young people. You 
waste your time to talk to these (indicating persons on 
platform). But there is some hope in a bunch of young 
people like this. So I am going to tell you this story. 
I don’t know whether it is true or not. It is not original. 
I like to think that it is true. 

The owner of Axtell—and you young people don’t 
remember Axtell—Axtell was a trotting horse and a 
wonder in his day. The owner of Axtell was very proud 
of him. He said, “In the first place, the best blood of 
all the trotting racers is in his veins.” A great trick, 
Doctor, to have good ancestors. And I want you to 
be careful about that, and then I want you to be careful 
also that your children have good ancestors. 

And the owner of Axtell said of him, “Besides that, he 
is a good individual. He is well built. He has good 
muscles, good limbs, a good head, good nostrils.” 

It’s a great thing to have a good physique, to be of 
comely appearance. That is self-evident. It is a great 
thing to have a good, presentable physique. 

And then he said of Axtell, “He has always had good 
environments, good surroundings. He has never stood 
in the stable except with thoroughbreds, and he has 
never run in the pasture with scrubs.” 

It is a good thing to have environments and associates. 
You will have more to say and more to do about choosing 
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your associates than you will your ancestors, but one is 
quite as important as the other. 

Then the owner put Axtell in a school. He got a 
trainer for him and Axtell did pretty well. He did as 
well as the other “kids”; kept up with his class; but 
Axtell wouldn’t do as well as he might do, and so the 
owner became dissatisfied and took him out of that school 
and put him in another school. They do that with horses. 
But Axtell wouldn’t do quite as well as he might. He 
would keep up with the class but he could always see 
that he might do better than he was doing. He was 
what they call a loafer among horses. There are those. 

Finally there came a day like this day with these people 
when the school is over and the owner takes the lines. 
Axtell did pretty well. I think he got second money at 
I mile, but he might do better. 

Until, finally, all out of patience one day the owner 
rose in the sulky and put poor Axtell under the whip 
until trying to escape the stinging of the lash he made 
the happy discovery that he could trot faster than he 
could run. Charlie Williams brought him back to the 
stable and said that night, “He is worth $10,000,” but he 
sold him for $117,000. 

And Axtell was as pleased as his owner when he 
found out what he could do. 

My trip out here to-day will not be lost if I impress 
upon you good people what wonderful things you can 
do when you take the lines of your own life and put 
yourself unmercifully under the whip. 

Now, they will think this is a horse story. Well, I 
can tell men stories from now till morning better than 
. that. 

I knew a man in after life who at 19 years of age was 
a common laborer--—just as honorable as anything; not 
quite as desirable as some things. He couldn’t boast 
of any ancestry and he couldn’t boast of his own personal 
appearance and he couldn’t boast of his environment; 
but by the premature discharge of a cannon one Fourth 
of July morning he lost his right hand at the wrist and 
his left hand at a half inch in front of the thumb. Nine- 
teen years of age. No education. But he realized that 
he had a job on his hands and he started in to get an 
education. 

He told me he threaded his own needle, sewed on his 
own buttons, with that naked thumb on his left hand. 
He was introduced to me at Rutland, Vt., as judge. 
That was Judge Wayne Bailey. He died president of a 
bank with many millions on deposit. 

Like Axtell, he had discovered what he could do, in 
spite of all the handicap, by putting himself unmercifully 
under the lash. 

Well, do you know why it is so many people are dis- 
satisfied? We are the best fed, the best clothed, the best 
housed, the best educated, and the best people on the 
face of the earth. We have more comforts, far more 
luxuries, suffer less privations and hardships than any 
other people, and yet dissatisfied, restless, and unhappy. 
Why? 

I am going to guess in your presence that we have made 
a mistake with reference to the unit of life’s measure. 
You know if you start out to weigh anything you have 
got to have a correct measure. If you start out to 
measure a distance you have got to have a correct yard- 
stick. If you are going to measure human life you want 
the right standard to measure with. Do you get me? 
And you somehow thought the only measurement there 
was was the dollar. If a man didn’t have many dollars 
he didn’t amount to very much. Saks said of all man- 
kind, “I classify the lot: Those who have money and 
those who have not; just two kinds.” I wonder if there 
is anything else? Any other measure that is worth 
while? I am not going to spend much time on that, but, 


you know, one trouble is that we lose sight of all this 
difference in aptitude. We don’t complain because one 
fellow has an aptitude for decorative art and another 
for salt mines, but we complain because one man has 
an aptitude to make money and the other has not. 

We are all of us glad that our civilization will produce 
a Thomas Edison and we are all unhappy because it 
produces a John D. Rockfeller. Two wizards. One we 
are glad to have and the other we are sorry to have. I am 
not going to discuss it as to which did most for the world. 
It doesn’t matter. But I want you to keep in mind that 
we are having perhaps the wrong standard. 

While I was governor of Iowa I stood on the porch 
of one of the very humble and very typical Iowa homes 
one day. Out in the street for more than a block the 
people stood as thick as they could stand, and as far as 
I could see I could discern men and women in tears. 
Why? The man in the casket back of me had walked 
into Fort Dodge, Iowa, barefooted when a young man. 
He was the first teacher in that pioneer town. He mar- 
ried and lived there. Practiced law there. Superintend- 
ed the schools. County surveyor. Went to the leg- 
islature. Went to Congress. Was governor of his State. 
But in no place, in no one of those positions, did he 
show any great aptitude or ability. 

He was a good teacher; not better than others. A good 
surveyor. He was a comfortable kind of a lawyer. He 
didn’t do anything bad in the legislature. The records over 
here at the Congressional Library contain no _ great 
speeches that he made. As governor of Iowa he was not 
even a reformer. He left his State as good as he found it, 
and a half dozen of his successors couldn’t say that. 

But the point I am making is this: At no place in his 
long and useful life did he fall below the high standard of 
a Christian gentleman, and I just want to leave with you 
young peopte this thought. I don’t know what you are 
going to do. I don’t know what the world has in store 
for you, but you will probably get as much out of the world 
as you put in and you are entitled to no more. 

But I want you to know this: That if you perform the 
tasks that come to you in the great distribution of the 
world’s work, this thing will come to you. Something else 
will come to the others. You can’t tell how it comes. 
You will get your detail. 

If I was to ask the doctor here how it happened that he 
came here, he wouldn’t be able to tell me, perhaps, but it 
was somnie little circumstance that turned his tide here 
instead of somewhere else. 

If I would ask these ladies how they happened to meet 
their husbands, well, just some little circumstance. If I 
should ask them how it happened that they never met me, 
they wouldn’t be able to tell. I wouldn’t either. 

John Hay told me once that if he had been out of his 
office at 5 o’clock on a given day the whole current of his 
life would have been changed. He intended to go about 5 
o'clock. A man friend came in and said, “We have a 
dinner party at our house. One of the guests can’t come. 
Put on your dress suit and come.” He did so, and there 
he met Miss Stone and married her with her millions. 
What a splendid detail. | 

The little circumstances turn the whole current of our 

lives, and as the work of the world is being divided up, 
these different tasks come to different people. 
" The thought I want to leave with you is this: That he 
who performs these tasks that come to him, whether it be 
on the farm or in the kitchen, in the office or in public 
office, who meets these tasks and falls not below the high 
standard of a Christian gentleman has made success in 
life, and success measured by that yardstick is within the 
reach—not the easy reach—but within the reach of eyery 
one in this school and every other school. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


In the World of the Deaf 


Senator Curtis’s uncle, Charles C. 
Curtis, is a deaf-mute, who was educated 
in the Indiana and Kansas Schools for 
the Deaf, and was a teacher in the latter 
school for two years, and resigned to 
farm near Lawrence. He is a retired 
farmer. While in Olathe, Senator Curtis 
said: “My deaf uncle raised me.” 


William L. Tipton, of McPherson, one 
of the successful deaf farmers in Kansas, 
has four hundred acres of land. He has 
two tractors—Avery and Fordson. He 


was married to Miss Sadie Judd, and 


they have two hearing children. Mr. 
Tipton is said to be a wealthy farmer. 
Lucky for him! 


Mr. Schroeder has recently obtained 
four U. S. patents and four Canadian pat- 
ents on his inventions, all of which have 
been accepted by two great manufacturing 
concerns in the United States and Canada. 
It is hoped that the goods will be put on 
the market early in the spring. He is not 
going to rest for good yet—Muinn. Com- 
panion. 


The pupils of the Ohio School for the 
Deaf collected money from their friends 
at home during the vacation, for the 
proposed new cottage at the Ohio Home 
for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, and turned 
in over three thousand dollars to the fund 
when they returned in the fall—kKy. 
Standard, 


A young deaf-mute, 23 years old, whose 
name was given as Cecil J. Riggs, son of 
a farmer living near Aurora, was knocked 
off arailroad bridge over the Great 
Miami river August 26 and killed. He 
was walking on the bridge and did not 
hear a Big Four train that was coming. 
He was knocked off and fell on the bank 
of the river twenty-five feet below. His 
skull was crushed and his back breken. 

—Silent Hoosier. 


The Stanley Works of Connecticut, who 
have recently accepted all of Anton 
Schroeder’s new patents, have already 
proceeded with the work of manufac- 
turing the new inventions with all the 
speed possible, hoping to have the goods 
ready for the market by spring if not 
sooner. Canada Steel Goods Company 
of Halmilton, Canada, is doing the same. 


European patents will probably be ap- - 


plied for, too, in the course of the few 
months.—Com panion. 


Turman Coughlan writes that he enjoys 
life on his farm at Le Sueur Center, Minn. 
During ‘he summer he built a new house 
of bungalow pattern, 28 by 40 feet. He 
has 100 acres of land. He and his moth- 
er live alone there. Truman says “A 
good home for some pretty girl.” He had 
a fine crop of wheat, oats and corn. He 
kept no hired man, and had to work very 
hard. He would like to have some nice 
girl write to him, as he is lonesome. 

—Companion. 


Mr. Ross V. Mohr went early in Octo- 
ber to Cleveland, O., his former home, to 
take a lucrative position with the Cleve- 
land News-Leader, as a photo-engraver, 
of which he is an expert. He was em- 
ployed on the North American, in this 
city, for a number of years. He was 
quite popular here and won many 


By ADA R. STUDT 


friends, to say nothing of winning one 
of our brightest and most charming girls, 
Miss Rhea Schweriner of Germantown, 
for his bride. Mrs. Mohr will leave for 
Cleveland later—lmuch to the regret of 
her numerous friends.—Mt. Airy World. 

Mr. Harvey Rudolph, of Paducah, 
sticks to the soil, and we suspect is 
making a good living, for in a letter re- 
ceived the other day he speaks of being 
the owner of some fine registered Aberdn 
Angus cattle. If any deaf man has a 
good farm he should hold tight to it, and 
not be tempted away by the high wages 
paid at the factories. When the reaction 
from the present frenzied period of spec- 
ulation, profiterring and consequent high 
wages comes the farmer is the one 
working man who will be sure of a roof 
over his head and something in the cellar 
to eat—Companion. 


The Comos Club held its regular 
meeting Friday evening, November 12, 
and it was royally entertained by Mrs. L. 
A. Roth. Dr. Smith discussed the topic, 
“Distribution of Natural Resources by 
the State,” in a brief paper which he 
read, and the subject was further aired 
by debate among the members following 
the reading. Mrs. Thomas Sheridan 
was an honored guest at the meeting. 
Her presence brought back to all memo- 
ries of the time some years ago, when she 
and “Tom” were members and contrib- 
uted their part to the enjoyment of the 
meetings.—Com panion. 


Last June the Silent Worker contained 
an article by us entitled “A Successful 
Deaf Inventor,” the subject of the sketch 
being Mr. Anton Schroeder, the deaf 
“wizard” of St. Paul, Minn. That the 
Worker got ahead of some of its bigger 
contemporaries in publishing the article 
is shown by the fact that the editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal has sent in a 
request to Mr. Schroeder for a write-up 
of his work. Our inventive friend is 
prospering as is seen by an advertisement 
of one of his inventions that appeared in 
the Literary Digest in October. 

—Alabama Messenger. 


Benjamin F. de Castro, a well known 
young deaf man of Panama City, Pan- 
ama, received his diploma with the degree 
of doctor in chiropractics, after graduating 


from the American University of Chicago. 


x1 which he enrolled for correspondence 
course. 

The diploma came as a big surprise to 
Mr. de Castro’s relatives, as neither his 
father nor his sisters and brothers ever 
knew that he was studying. Mr. de Castro 
is sailing soon for San Jose, Costa Rico, 
for a three weeks vacation. 

Mr.. de Castro graduated with honors 
from the Institution for the Deaf in New 


York five years ago and won two gold 


medals.—Panama Journal. 


Alfred Melby has sent in his subscrip- 
tion from Badger, Minn. He says that 
they just got through threshing before 
the snow fell. He has worked with the 
threshers as separator man for eight 
years, and has never had an accident. 
Alfred often visits with John B. Johnson. 
He says that John is a “wonderful elec- 
trical and garage expert.” When Alfred 


was in Fosston, for a visit, he met some 
people from Strathcona, who told him 
about a deaf man who could not read or 
write, and lives with relatives. He is 
about thirty years old. Alfred thinks he 
ought to go to school. But he is too old 
for that now. The law cannot compel 
attendance at school after the age of 
twenty-one. Alfred sent us a couple of 
pictures, one showing himself standing 
by the thresher, and the other showing 
himself, his brother Tobias, and John 
Johnson standing alongside of a big 
tractor.—Companion. 


Recently one of the Louisville dailies 
printed a story of the alleged restoration 
of speech and hearing to a former pupil 
of this school, now living in that city. 
The cure is said to have been wrought by 
Rev. James Moore Hickson, Spiritual 
Healer, of London, England, last April. 
The friends of the young woman claim 
that she can now hear, and has the ability 
to talk, but is prevented from doing the 
latter by extreme “nervousness.” Her 
own story of the cure is that “As soon 
as he put his hand on my head and said a 
prayer, I could hear.” Friends of the 
young woman here hope the report is true, 
but it is recalled that she had some hear- 
ing and a little speech while here and it 
may be that these served to mislead her 
and her friends at the time into believing 
that a miracle had been performed. 

Oma Simpson, our deaf-blind pupil, 
‘went to Lexington fast spring to meet Rev 
Mr. Hickson and try the efficiency of th 
“Faith Cure” but derived nobenefit. Deaf- 
ness, it appears, yields neither to the 
treatment of the medical expert nor to the 
“Jaying on of hands” of Spiritual Healers. 

—Kentucky Standard. 


The Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel 
of October 25, a marked copy of which 
was sent us, contained an account of the 
arrest and arraignment of a deaf and 
dumb boy named Joseph Kollar, charged 
with threatening his father with a shot- 
gun. The arrest was made on the com- 
plaint of the father. The examination 
brought out the fact that there were 
two sides to the case. The boy, through 
an interpreter, admitted that he pointed 
the gun at his father, but he did it only 
to scare him, as the gun was not loaded. 
The father is reported to be a man of 
violent temper, and his_ ill-treatment 
drove the boy to that method of self- 
defense. The justice court turned the 
case over to the probate court, with what 
result we are not yet informed. 

Young Kollar is sixteen years old. He 
lost his hearing at the age of six, and has 
received some education in the public 
schools. If he is not vicious, and if he is 
a victim of ill treatment, we think he 
should be sent to this school. His case is 
but another of those which prove the fol- 
ly of keeping deaf children at home 
when they should be sent to school. We 
feel sure judging from past experience, 
that had this boy been sent, to us at the 
proper age, eight years, he would by this 
time, be a pretty well educated boy, 
with a stable character, and there would 
be no occasion for the law to deal with 
his case—The Companion. 


It has been quite a while since we 
have heard directly from John B. 
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Johnson, one of our stalwart boys of 
years ago. A week or so ago there came 
a letter from him enclosing a _ year’s 
subscription to The Companion, to besent 
to him at Roseau, Minn. Along with the 
letter came a number of photo post cards, 
showing John in various phases of indus- 
try. John always showed a great deal 
of mechanical genius, and he has fol- 
lowed that up in his afterschool life. One 
of the pictures shows John in his work- 
shop, at work on an electric motor of his 
own construction. Other pictures give 
views of him with his auto, his tractor, 
his wood saw and his sawmill, built by 
himself. We are always glad to hear 
of such instances of our former pupils 
making good in mechanics. It proves that 
a deaf man with an education can do al- 
most anything that his hearing brothers 
can. John says that he may come down 
to visit the school next spring, making 
the trip by auto. We should be glad to 
see him.—Companion. 


Mr. D. Ellis Lit’s travelogue talk on 
his trip to New Mexico, last winter, at 
the meeting of the Clerc Literary Associ- 
ation, on November 11th was exceedingly 
and fascinatingly interesting to an audi- 
ence of nearly fifty people. Fifty more 
of the members certainly lost an interest- 
ing treat. The customs and habits of 
the Indians and cowboys were striking, 
not only to Mr. Lit, who mingled with 
them, and in some instiances was a guest, 
but also to all who listened tio the remarks 


_of the speaker. One day, Mr. Lit, se- 


curing a fast horse rode 110 miles to visit 
an Indian village up on a mountain. The 
return to camp, 55 miles, by moonlight, 
was successfully accomplished by trusting 
largely to his horse’s instinct for direction. 
He _ bought several pieces of pottery which 
he either sent off to his friends and rela- 
tives or brought home with him to say 
nothing of several snap shots which he 
took himself. 

The Club had another novel treat the 
following Thursday, the 18th, when Mr. 
Lyman Steed, principal of Wissinoming 
Hall, brought Mrs. Steed to read a dra- 
matic story, “Monsieur Beaucaire” by 
Booth Tarkington. Mr. Steed followed 
the story admirably in the sign language 
much to the delight of all present. This 
alrangement was all new and pleasing to 
the members. Thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sieed for their efforts to entertain the au- 
dience, which was large and apprecia- 
tive—Mt. Airy World 


SOME SCHOOL 


The ofhce of the Silent Worker, of the 
New Jersey school has six linotypes. An 
up-to-date linotype represents an invest- 
ment of from three to four thousand dol- 
lars so it appears the authorities at the 
school believe in the printing office and 
are not stingy in spending money to 
equip it. 

The high wages paid the deaf who 
have mastered the operation of the lino- 
type, and the comparatively desirable 
character of the work itself, seem to jus- 
tify a school in spending all it can pos- 
sibly afford for such equipment. 

—Kentucky Standard. 


DEAF 
By WALT Mason 

My ears don’t work the way they 
should; my hearing isn’t extra good; and 
agents come most every morn to sell some 
patent audihorn, some strange contraption, 
painted blus, to make me hear as well as 
you. I shoo said agents from my door 


and tell them to come back no more. To- 


buy such trap 1’d been a loon; my deaf- 
ness is my greatest boon. The fellow 
with a weary tale with fungus on it, it’s 
so stale, will pass me by before he’ i tell 
a story when he hasto yell. I miss so 
many tales of woe, so many chestnuts all 
men know, so much of gossip dull and 
punk, I so much of scandal-mongers’ junk, 
that I’d despise those meddling men who 
brought my hearing back again. And 
when I seek my couch at night I’m like a 
child, I sleep so tight. The noise that 
keeps you all awake my gentle slumbers 
can not break. I do not hear the milk- 
man’s bell; the chugging motors scorching 
by can’t make your uncle bat an eye. I 
am satisfied the way I am; -you see me 
merry as aclam, and if I heard as well 
as you, no doubt you’d find me grim and 
blue. 


DEATH OF CORNELIUS H. HILL 


Word was received in this city Sunday 
of the death of Cornelius H. Hill at Ful- 
ton, Missouri, on November 13. For a 
number of years Mr. Hill was teacher of 
the School for the Deaf at Fulton. Mr. 
Hill retired from active work some years 
ago, having been a,confirmed invalid, dur- 
ing the latter part of his life. At one time 
he was connected with the School for the 
Deaf in this city, during the principalship 
oi the late Prof. Charles W. Ely, and 
later was principal of the West Virginia 
State Schocel for the Deaf and Blind.— 
Frederick News. 


THE IRRREPRESSIBLE FAKER. 


There are fakers today who strive to 
rob the deaf by fraudulent claims, and 
more than sixty years ago there were 
fakers preying on the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. In an article in Harper’s 
Magazine for April, 1856, Schele de Vere, 
in referring to the ear and the sense of 
hearing, said: If anybody should venture 
to offer to the public an arcanum, a few 
drops of which poured into a watch would 
repair the broken wheel orthe rusty chain, 
regulate its accuracy, and restore it to 
first perfection, would he not be received 
with sneers and scoffs and reproached 
with a desire to insult our common sense? 
And yet we have seen, but of late, grave 
honored physicians who proclaimed aloud 
that they possessed the secret of a powder 
or an oil, a little tube to be put into the 
ear, or a magnet suspended behind it, 
that would cure, without doubt, all pos- 
sible ills to which the ear is heir.”—Volta 
Review. 


IN MEMORIAM 


A large bronze tablet to the memory 


ot the late Rev. Harry J. Van Allen, for 
twently-five years missionary to the deaf 
in Albany and Central and Western New 
York, was unveiled in St. Paul’s Church, 
Albany, on Sunday, June 13th, as the 
gift of the deaf and their friends. The 
tablet: was unveiled at a special service, 
conducted simultaneously in signs and 
spoken language. Professor O. A. Betts, 
principal of the Rome (New York) School 
for the Deaf, interpreted the sermon and 
other portions of the service. Archdea- 
con Brooke preached. Miss Mary O. 
Van Allen, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Van 
Alien, unveiled the tablet, which is near 
the font, conspicuously placed on the 
walls —The Pelican. 

Mr. Van Allen, who was himself deaf, 
was the instructor in printing in this 
School and also editor of this paper—then 
known as The Silent Workd—before he 
studied for the ministry—Mr. Airy 
W orld. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


BONDS 


We are at all times prepared 
to submit to interested inves- 
tors a list of carefully chosen 
bonds for investment. 


Samuel Frankenheim 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


18 West 107th Street 
New York City. 


Correspondent of 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


PACH 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 


111 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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